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A cordial invitation is extended to you to visit us in 
Booths 108 and 109, Civic Auditorium SI 
at the Convention of the AHEA, June 28 through July 1. 


We'll be most happy to welcome you... 
to hear your problems and determine how we can 
help you even more during the coming year. 


Be sure to stop in and talk with us. 


AMERICAN CAN COMPANY (canco) HOME ECONOMICS SECTION 
230 Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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“Keeps foods warm 
—or cold—much long- 
er. insulates against 


Now... 
The PLASTIC TABLEWARE that SETS NEW STANDARDS 


Home economists were the first to realize the importance of engi- DEVINE WARE has 
neered plastic tableware for the three vital functions of serving, 11 Exclusive Advantages 


A Complete Line—to Serve, Store & Deliver Foods 
Winner 1948 National Plastics Award 
World's largest installations - 250,000 units at Pentagon and 
Wright Field 
(4) Positive Air Circulation 


storing and delivering hot or cold foods. Here at last is the ideal 
tableware. Its complete sanitation, ease of handling and patented — 4) 
features make DEVINE WARE the outstanding tableware in the 


Negative Bacteria Count—by U.S Test. 
field. This complete line of dishes, trays and food containers was (%) Patented Nesting Features 
7 Precision Stacking —without Jamming. 
developed through vears of research and cooperation of home eco-  “Yardstick Inventory” —all plates same height. 
nomists, dietitians, nurses, and doctors with Devine Foods, Inc., (0) 12 Beautiful ColorsAztee and Pastel Shades, Material 
Heavily reinforced Melmac. 


Chicago. It is in use today in hundreds of institutions, hospitals, Gi) The Original Line of Plastic Tableware. 
universities, schools, hotels, restaurants and homes. DEVINE 
WARE is proved in long time service at the Pentagon Building 
and at Wright Field where the world’s largest plastic installations 
250,000 Devine Ware units— aie in daily service. 

You will be delighted with the convenience, durability, sanitary 
quality, ease of handling, beauty and economy of DEVINE 
WARE... and it is molded for Devine in tremendous quantities 
by General Electric, the world’s largest, most experienced molders, 


assuring continuity of supply. DEVINE WARE “COTTAGE FOURSOME” DINING SET 
Write today for details and price list, including “Teapot in a ——-—-—-————-—-—-—-——-———~—~—~—~—~—~— 7 
Tempest,”’ the story of Devine Ware at the Pentagon. Devine Foods, Inc 


1500 S. Western Ave 
SPECIAL DISCOUNT TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


Chieago 8, IIL. 

Gentlemen 
This beautiful cottage foursome set is being offered to profes- | Enclosed find my check or money order for —___ cottage 
sional home economists at 25% off. The set includes four 
each—6” plates, 9” plates, 5-0z. vegetable dishes. 7-oz. cups 1 
with handles, aiso saucers. Choice of pastel yellow and green | 
ware. Expertly packed for safe shipping by General Electric. | 
Special Introductory Price, f.0.b. Chicago, only $11.25 plus 50¢ | 
postage. Order Now, enclosing check or M.O. No C.O.D.’s, | 


lease. 


PIONEERED AND ENGINEERED BY DEVINE 
MOLDED BY GENERAL ELECTRIC FOR 
DEVINE FOODS, INC. 1500 S. Western Ave., Chicago 8, III. 


THE ORIGINAL and ONLY COMPLETE LINE of HEAVY-DUTY PLASTIC TABLEWARE... 


Name 
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HOT COCOA 
 MALTED MILK 
GRAPE ARCTIC 
TOMATO COCKTAIL 
Refreshment and nourishment are pleas- And Pet Milk adds two more distinctive 


ingly combined in beverages in “32 Deli- qualities to these beverages. 
cious Milk Drinks.” The recipes in this 
book show you how to blend fruit, fruit 
juice, chocolate, eggs or other foods with 


Pet Milk to add a refreshing flavor to 
= milk drinks. heat changes the protein in evaporated milk 


Smoothness... even citrus fruit juices com- 
bine with Pet Milk to make beverages that 
stay smooth. This is because sterilization by 


, : so that curdling does not occur. 
For extra nourishment, many of the recipes 


z \ call for undiluted Pet Milk which has twice | Economy... Pet Milk costs less than any 
r. the food value of ordinary milk. other form of milk. 


Home Economics Department, PET MILK COMPANY 
1448-F Arcade Building, St. Louis 1, Missouri 


Please send, free of charge, one copy of “32 Delicious Milk Drinks” 


I teach (subject) (grade) 


( Fill in completely. Offer limited residents of continental U. S. ) 
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Dear AHEA Conventionists: 


Do you want to look fresh as a daisy at the Convention? 
We want to help. 

If you have pressing problems while “living out of a 
suitcase,” simply call the housekeeper of your hotel and ask 
for the loan of a Mary Proctor Ironing Package. It 


contains everything you need for pressing your travel-weary 
clothes and it’s yours for the asking. 


(Mrs.) MARY R. RIEDEL There will be no charge for this service. Please accept it 
Director, Proctor Information Center with our compliments. 


Cordially, 


P. = Don't forget to stop by Booth 138 to see a demonstration of 
the Mary Proctor Ironing Method. It is based on work organi- 

zation. With it you can save yourself 50 per cent of your energy and time. 
Then, too, you will want to see our new Never-Lift Steam and Dry Iron 
and our new adjustable, all-steel, Hi-Lo Ironing Table. | 
Mrs. Mary R. Riedel, Director of the Proctor Information Center, and 
Mrs. Dorothy Huse, our western representative, will be on hand to per- 


(Mrs.) DOROTHY S. HUSE sonally greet you. M.P 
Western Regional “Mary Proctor’ 


WE ARE LOOKING FORWARD TO 
GREETING YOU 


At Booth No. 95 
American Home 
Economics Association 
Convention 

San Francisco, Calif. 
June 28 to July 1 
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@ Lemont, Corliss & Co. 
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We'll be looking for you... oy) 
with a hearty welcome and the 


latest tips and tricks on sewing... 


Place...Booth 142 at the Convention! 


McCall School Service « 230 Park Avenue « New York 17, New York 
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The seniors the General Foods clan 


HAT A YEAR! New products all 
over the place . . . old products 
blossoming out in new forms. . . tele- 
vision shows springing up like grass! 


As you’d expect, there’s been plenty 
of excitement, along with days and 
days of solid hard work, around the 


General Foods Consumer Service 
Department. 

New tests—new recipes—new 
methods—new faces. Would you like 
to take a peek at what—and who—is 
making news at G.F.? 

Here we are . . 


4 Five familiar General Foods favorites: Minute Tapioca, 
Swans Down Cake Flour, Baker’s Cocoa, Birds Eye 
Frosted Foods and Jell-O. And five newcomers bearing 
the same proud names: Minute Rice, Swans Down In- 
stant Cake Mix, Baker’s 4-in-1 Sweet Cocoa Mix, Birds 
Eye Orange Juice and Jell-O Tapioca Pudding. 


The dramatic progress of the new Swans Down Instant 
Cake Mix is making 1949 a busy year for Barbara Samp- ‘ 
son, in charge of the Consumer Service activities of the 
Swans Down products. Pictured at right are Rachel Stone, 
Virginia Schroeder, Barbara Sampson, Mildred Hearn 
and Leurean Petitt, making an oven temperature cake test. 


Florida joyfully greeted an airliner load of famous 
food editors recently. They had come to Lake Wales to 
find out all about the sensation of the 1949 food world, 
frozen orange juice concentrate. 

Howard Lochrie, director of marketing for the Birds 
Eye-Snider Division, Rose Briem and Helen Rose of 
Consumer Service led the party from the field to re- 
ceive a royal welcome from Florida’s Governor Warren. 


Preparing to make a film for television in which the star 
will be a luscious Orange Coconut and Chocolate Tapioca 
Parfait, Helen Rose arranges the table. She handles the 
service for the whole big family of Jell-O desserts. which 
now includes versatile Jell-O Rice Pudding and three 
Jell-O Tapiocas. 


Baker's 4-in-1 Sweet Cocoa Mix makes marvelous sauces, 
instant hot cocoa, candies, and frostings. Barbara Brand, 
Product Representative, is shown here watching Eliza- ; 
beth McFadden experiment with a new recipe for the ; 
4-in-1 label. 
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want you MEET THE NEWCOMERS! 


+ The General Foods Consumer Serv- . 
ice group shown at left in Marie 

Sellers’ office has been with the de- 

partment since 1947 or earlier. 

They are, left to right, Fay Bur- 

nett, Barbara Sampson, Marie 

Sellers, Eulalia Blair, Ellen-Ann 

Dunham, Grace Mary Gustafson, : 

Rose Briem, Mildred Hearn, Helen 

Rose. 


Helen Thackeray, the new man- 
ager of the expanding General 
Foods Home Laundry Center, 
is discussing some La France 
and Satina fabric tests with 
Muriel Fox, also a Staff Associ- 
ate, while Carra Lee Gist, laun- 
dry specialist, examines another 
fabric for washability. 


Frances Barton's friendly 
smile greets the American 
homemaker from millions 
of packages, ads and recipe 
folders developed by Gen- 
eral Foods Consumer Serv- 
ice Department. The train- 
ing, experience, and help- 


fulness which she symbol- $f 
izes are always at your call. 
Visit our General Foods ; 
booth at the Convention 
Wonderful creole and casserole dishes and novel rice puddings are San Francisco June 28 % 


fast work with the new Minute Rice. Mrs. Margaret Murphy 
(center), assisted by Alice Ryan (left) and Janet Glenn, set up a 
showing of dishes to appear in future advertising. 
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SEE THE NEW Ovenette 


Be sure to see the new West Bend Ovenette at the A. H. 
E. A. Convention June 28 to July 1. Watch this top-stove 
oven bake perfect muffins, rolls and cakes. It’s also ideal 
for pies, casserole dishes, potatoes or small roasts. Don’t 
forget to see the many other distinctive West Bend prod- 
ucts, too. Remember — Booth 153. 


WEST BEND 


west BEND wisconsin 
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SEVENTEEN IN THE CLASSROOM: 


The teacher edition of SEVENTEEN published ex- 
clusively for the Home Economist. More than 5,000 
Home Economics educators subscribe, applying 
editorial content to classroom curriculum. 


SEVENTEEN’S READER SERVICE LIBRARY: 


12 booklets on favorite teen topics: 


Your Parents and You Choosing a Career 
Your New Emotions Fashions and You 
You and Your House Young Beauty 
Recipes for Your Crowd Club Notes 
Everybody's Shy Successful Parties 
Popular Girl Favorite Handknits 


SEVENTEEN’S REPRINT SERIES: 


Fashion, food, home, beauty and health articles 
republished in answer to requests from industry, 
educators, government and youth organizations. 


SEVENTEEN’S RESEARCH LIBRARY: 


All we know about the country's 8,000,000 Teenas 
—what they wear, the foods they prefer, their influ- 
ence on parents, what they think...do...want to be. 


—ALL YOURS...IN BOOTH 163 


Once you use 


BerNARpDIN 


Home Canning CaPs & LIDS 
— you'll never change — 


From the moment you open the package 
you can see and feel the advantages—in 
the metal,—in the packing (no sticking 
together) in the resilient built-in ring. 
And the first batch of canning you “‘put 
up” with Bernardin caps and lids will 
sell you for life. You'll have new ease 
and new confidence through these ex- 
clusive success features— 
@ food-safe enamel over 2 under coats; 
@ real latex rings built in; 
© lids packed so they can’t stick 
together. 


For all these plus additional features at 
no extra cost—just get Bernardin home 
canning caps and lids at your store. 


June 1949 
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You get food storage 


in all 4 Kelvinator Masterpiece Refrigerators 


i 
“ 
| 
| | 
MODEL TM 
92 cv. ft. above Fruit Freshener, 
including 80-ib. Freezer Chest—PLUS 


1 
MODEL MM 1’ cu. ft. in Fruit Freshener Zone 


8 cv. ft. in shelf area—PLUS 
1’ cu. ft. in Fruit Freshener Zone 


When you choose any one of these great Kelvinator Masterpiece 
Refrigerators, you can introduce into your foods program today’s most advanced 
and effective practices in refrigerated food storage. 


Because each of these Masterpieces is cold not just part way . . . but cold 
1% ew. ft. in Fruit Freshener Zone all the way to the floor, there’s a new super-abundance of room that permits 
truly “departmentalized” food storage. And it’s space so well 
arranged that you have iow places for different groupings of foods ..; 
with exactly the right cold for their best preservation: 
The Frozen Food Chest with polar onan for freezing all types of 
foods . . . storing frozen foods. 
General Storage he all “everyday” foods ... portions of canned foods ; 334 
large containers. 
Moist Cold Storage to keep vegetables and salad greens appetizingly 


fresh . . . to protect leftovers. 
The Refrigerated Fruit Freshener for orderly storage of fresh fruits ... or 
vegetables . . . canned and bottled foods which do not store to 


advantage on refrigerator shelves. 


Just as important, each Masterpiece is powered by Kelvinator’s famous, 
penny-pinching Polarsphere Sealed Unit . . . the completely dependable cold- 
producing mechanism that defies both time and wear. 


: neieion “one ™ You can see all 4 of these Cold-Clear-to-the-Floor Masterpiece Models 
8% cv. ft. in shelf erea—PLUS at your Kelvinator Dealer s showroom. Be sure to ask your dealer about the plan 
which makes a// Kelvinator appliances available to your school laboratory 
at special prices. Or write Kelvinator Kitchen. 


KELVINATOR DIVISION, NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION «© DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Kelvinator Kitchen 
invites you to visit Booths 4, 5, 6, 
during the 40th annual meeting 
of the American Home Economics Association 
Civic Auditorium, San Francisco 
June 28-July 1 
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One way to learn Greek 


—or how an ancient belief contrasts with 
today’s advances in infant feeding 


The 2nd century Greek physician, Soranus of continuing research to keep these foods abreast 
Ephesus, recommended to Roman matrons that of the latest findings in nutritional science. 
they put their babies to a Greek wet-nurse as soon Biolac is an example. On the basis of extensive 
as possible. recent research this well-known infant food is now 
Why not a Latin wet-nurse? Because Soranus made according to an improved formula. An en- 
believed that the little patricians would more tirely new plant has been built to manufacture the 
quickly learn the beautiful Greek language from new Biolac, incorporating the very latest in equip- 
the milk of a Greek-speaking woman! ment and quality control methods. 


This quaint fallacy is only one of the many Other Borden products that the medical pro- 
which have clustered around infant feeding and fession has long prescribed with confidence in- 
which, in the course of 1700 odd years, have been clude: Borden’s Fresh Milk; Mull-Soy, a hypo- 
gradually shed. allergenic milk replacement; Borden's Evaporated 
Milk; Dryco, a vitamin-fortified infant food in 
powdered form; Klim, powdered whole milk; Beta 
; ; Lactose, improved milk sugar; and Merrell Soule 
Today, the medical profession agrees that gener- special milks. 
ally the best food for the infant is mother’s milk. 
On the other hand, some modern women are un- 
willing or unable to nurse their offspring. 


Foster mother to the human race 


Ten Borden products carry the seal of the 
Council on Foods and Nutrition of the American 
Medical Association. 

For these reasons, as every doctor knows, cow’s 
milk has become more and more important be- 
cause it’s the most generally available high-qual- BETTER NUTRITION THROUGH 


ity lacteal fluid. RESEARCH AND QUALITY CONTROL 

So, today, the physician prescribes not only 
the various types of modified fresh cow’s milk, 
powdered milk, and evaporated milk; he also rec- 
ommends special infant foods. 


The Borden Company 


New Biolac, a Borden product 350 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 


For many years The Borden Company, as a man- MANUFACTURERS AND DISTRIBUTORS OF BIOLAC, 
ufacturer of many products which are dispensed MULL-SOY, BETA LACTOSE, KLIM & DRYCO, BORDEN’S 
on doctors’ prescriptions, has set exceptionally ICE CREAM, EVAPORATED MILK, CONDENSED MILK, 
high standards of quality control, and maintains HEMO, INSTANT COFFEE, FRESH MILK AND CHEESE 
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Home Economies Department, 
' Fruit Dispatch Company, 
Pier 3, North River, N. Y.6, N.Y. 
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Spotlight the 
Riboflavin Cream 


Here is evidence that the riboflavin in ice cream is 


almost completely available for use by the body. 


It was discovered recently that by actual analysis the 
riboflavin content of ice cream is much higher than 
previously believed. This is important news but it is 
only the first chapter of the story. 
Other recent research proves that riboflavin occurs 
in ice cream in a form that the body can use efficiently. 
A study conducted by Everson and co-workers* i 
which college women served as experimental subjects, 
shows that the riboflavin of ice cream is almost 100% 
available to the human body. 
When a supplement of riboflavin was furnished 
by ice cream, it was nearly as well absorbed as the 
vitamin in its pure crystalline form and better 
than that in two other test foods studied. These 
facts are illustrated in the chart below. 
The presence of nutritive constituents in foods is not 
alone sufficient to insure proper nourishment. Nutrients 
also must be in a form which can be assimilated 
readily and put to use by the body. It is increasingly 
apparent that availability of nutrients is just as 
important as is actual 
nutrient content in 
AVAILABILITY OF RIBOFLAVIN selecting foods for 
FROM THREE SOURCES specific dietary recom- 
100% mendations. It is reas- 
90% suring to know that, as 
to riboflavin, ice cream 
ranks high on both 
counts. This is impor- 
tant for everyone 
42% 39 concerned with planning 
i nutritious diets, whether 
to please normal appe- 
™ Food| | Food tites, or the often 
Cream A 5 difficult appetites of 
the ill and the aged. 


CRYSTALLINE RIBOFLAVIN 


*Everson, G., Wheeler, E., Walker, H., and Caulfield, W. J. 
Availability of riboflavin of ice cream, peas and almonds judged 


by urinary excretion of the vitamin by women subjects. J. Nutr. 
35:209 (Feb.) 1948. 
Ne The presence of this seal indicates that all 111 North Canal Street «+ Chicago 6, Illinois 
‘yy: the Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
———_. ical Association. devoted to nutrition research and to education in the use of dairy products. 
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of a great chain of metropolita 


EXCLUSIVE 


*FROM A LETTER 
IN OUR FILES ths 


LARGER “BITE-SIZE” PIECES . . . ready instantly with- 
out the bother of flaking. Simply open the can and use! 


FINER TEXTURE... dark meat of tuna is never packed 
in these famous quality brands... only the tender light 
meat is used! 

RICHER, MORE DELICATE FLAVOR... for all your 
favorite recipes ... salads, sandwiches, hors d'oeuvres, 


hot entrees! 


Visit our 

booth (#207) at 
the American 
Home Economics 
Association 
convention 


This new Grated Tuna is rich in protein, contains Vitamin 
“D,” minerals and other vital food elements .. . espe- 
cially important to remember in planning diets for grow- 
ing youngsters. 

Years of research went into developing this new quality 
in Grated style ...exclusive with these famous brands. Ask 
for it, the very next time you shop! 


BUY EITHER BRAND...THE QUALITY IS THE SAME 


See program 
of convention 
for showings 
of our movie, 
“Chicken of 
the Sea” 


Trademarks of Van Camp Sea Food Co., Inc., Terminal Island, Calif. 
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Washington News 


@ Federal Aid to Education bill S246 was passed 
by the Senate on May 5, 1949 by a vote of 59 to 15. 
This bill would provide no less than $5 for each 
child of school age. The funds must be spent to 
help the states pay teachers’ salaries and other 
current costs in elementary and high schools only. 
The bill equalizes educational opportunities in all 
states by giving greater aid to those states which 
need it most and thus setting up a minimum school 
program for the nation. The bill explicitly provides 
that control of educational policies shall remain with 
the states and their leaders. 


@ School Health bill $1411 was reported out with- 
out hearings. This bill would allot $35,000,000 a year 
from federal funds to aid states in providing health 
services for children of school age. Funds would be 
distributed on a matching basis. On April 29, 1949, 
$1411 passed the Senate unanimously by a voice 
vote. An identical bill, HR3942, was introduced 
by J. Percy Priest (Tenn.) in the House on April 7, 
1949. 


e@ Hearings on S904, the National Child Research 
Act, introduced by Paul Douglas, were held on May 
11 and 12,1949. Its purposes are acquiring informa- 
tion for improvement of the health and well-being 
of children and youth and dissemination of this in- 
formation through the U. 8. Children’s Bureau. 


@ Hearings on S522, the Local Public Health Unit 
bill, have begun. It would provide federal funds to 
states to help them develop and maintain basic full- 
time public health services through local public 
bealth units. This bill is being sponsored by the 
National Congress of Parents and Teachers. 


@ HR3997, the Agriculture Appropriations bill, was 
passed by the House on April 5, 1949 and is before 
the Senate at this writing. It would provide for a 
direct appropriation of $75,000,000 for the school 
lunch program. In addition to the direct appropria- 


tion, commodities purchased for price support pur- 
poses with Section 32 funds will be donated to the 
school lunch program. 


@ Margarine bill HR2023 was favorably reported 
out of the Senate finance committee on April 27, 
1949. ‘This bill provides for repeal of taxes on all 
margarine and legalizes movement of yellow mar- 
garine in interstate commerce. Action is expected 
on this bill before Congress recesses for the summer. 


e@ Affiliation of the Hawaii Home Economics As- 
sociation with AHEA has just been announced by 
Mildred Horton, the AHEA executive secretary. 
The Hawaiian Association held its annual convention 
on April 16, 1949 and expects to have 12 or more 
representatives present at the San Francisco meeting. 
The president is Erma E. Meeks, director of home 
service, The Hawaiian Electric Company, Ltd., 
Honolulu. 


@ Marjorie M. Heseltine, a vice-president of the 
AHEA, is scheduled to present “The Contribution 
of Techniques to Home Economics” on August 26 
in Stockholm at the Seventh International Congress 
of Home Economics. For this presentation, Miss 
Heseltine has summarized the reports from France, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, and the United States. 
The two articles contributed by AHEA members for 
the Stockholm Congress will be made available later 
to Association members. The AHA headquarters 
would like to know the names of all members who 
expect to attend this congress. 


@ Maud Wilson, chairman of the Association’s 
permanent headquarters planning committee, was 
at the AHEA headquarters in April conferring with 
staff members and visiting the headquarters of other 
national organizations. The recommendations of 
this committee will be made at the annual meeting. 


e@ From headquarters comes the announcement 
that orders for the book The AHEA Saga may be 
taken during the annual meeting in San Francisco 
and that the executive committee has decided that 
net profits from the sale of the Saga will be contrib- 
uted to the Permanent Headquarters Fund. Orders 
will be taken at the same time for Home Economics 
in Higher Education, the report of the AHEA com- 
mittee on criteria. Copies of both books will be on 
display in AHEA’s booth in San Francisco. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS ASSOCIATION 


Fortieth Annual Meeting, San Francisco, California, June 28 to July 1, 1949 
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The Consumer Faces Retail Changes 


Mr. Lebow is the vice-president in charge of sales and 
advertising of Chester H. Roth Co., Inc., hosiery manu- 
facturer. Advertising, promotion, merchandising, 
sales, and marketing of various products have made 
him alert to the changes taking place in distribution. 
His studies have appeared in Harper’s Magazine, 
The Journal of Marketing, and other magazines. 


HE role distribution plays in our economy is 
judged by consumer and retailer by values 
which arise from two very different levels of 
social thinking. The consumer seeks the enjoyment 
and use of goods and services. To her, the retailer 
and behind him the chain of wholesaler, processor, 
manufacturer—is a species of public utility. The 
criteria by which the consumer understands and 
evaluates both the individual retailer and the shop- 
ping facilities of a community are such factors as 
prices within the family’s capacity to pay, variety 
which permits satisfactory selection, convenience of 
location, and those services which make it easy or 
pleasant to shop. 

The distributor, on the other hand, seeks to profit 
by providing time and place utility for goods and 
services which the consumer needs, or wants, or can 
be persuaded to accept. As Adam Smith put it in 
1776, “It is not from the benevolence of the butcher, 
the brewer, or the baker, that we expect our dinner, 
but from their regard to their own interest.”” When 
the retailer moves to a location where more people 
pass his store, or enlarges his quarters, or adds new 
lines of merchandise or more price ranges, or cuts 
his prices vociferously, he is bettering himself in two 
ways: He expects to attract more consumers into 
his store and to outdistance his competitors. 

Put thus oversimply, it would appear that noth- 
ing but benefit could accrue to the consumer from 


any intensification of competition among retailers 
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or from any important changes in our channels of 
distribution. If this be so, it should be all the more 
raluable to examine what is happening in distri- 
bution and to try to relate these movements to the 
needs of the American consumer. 


How Channels of Distribution Are Changing 


Let us see, first, how the channels of distribution 
are changing. When vending machines can deliver 
hot dogs, cold drinks, or bloodcurdling detective 
stories, when department stores sell prefabricated 
houses, and cigar stores offer socks and shirts, when 
grocers sell aspirins and cosmetics, and drug stores 
sell sandwiches, candy, stationery, nylon stockings, 
and electric toasters, then, clearly, changes are in 
process. Commodities are seeking new channels, 
and distributors are reaching out for commodities 
and services they have not handled before. 

Today, there is one wholesale, retail, or service 
establishment for every 50 people in the country. 
But achievement of this colossal network has de- 
manded a huge and wasteful turnover. In the first 
39 years of this century, some 16,000,000 businesses 
opened their doors and in the same 39 years, over 
14,000,000 closed. All but a small fraction of these 
were small businesses, and all but a tiny percentage 
were engaged in distribution. For the past 50 years 
only seven out of ten grocers have reached their 
second year, and only four out of ten have reached 
their fourth year. 

The small distributor, therefore, plays a special 
role in this process of change. The small man ver- 
sus the big fellow is only in part the traditional con- 
flict of the strong against the weak. For in these 
times, some 2 million distributors play an ephemeral 
and increasingly parasitic role. They provide pipe 
lines to be filled when the times are lush, and they 
die from indigestion when the going gets tough. 
They help to cushion the shock of declining demand, 
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but they are either starved or destroyed in perform- 
ing this service. 

Another aspect of this change in the channels of 
distribution is the process of integration which takes 
the form of mergers and group co-operation of large 
chains while, at the same time, decentralization is 
going on in the building of branch stores and the 
extension of the agency store system. 

Within the retail store itself, the most obvious 
trend is that toward self-service. In the food busi- 
ness, self-service stores are doing around 40 per cent 
of the business among the larger independents. 
Another trend is that toward greater variety of goods 
and a wider range of prices. This trend is par- 
ticularly evident in the big chains, but you can see 
it as well in department store basements and in other 
high-traffic outlets. In short, distributors are at- 
tempting to accommodate themselves to—and to 
influence—the changing buying habits and the shift- 
ing income distribution of the consumer. At the 
same time, they are trying to find new ways to 
handle the greatly increased volume of consumer 
goods this country has been producing. 

The deepest and most violent changes in distri- 
bution are proceeding in the wholesale sector. The 
war years gave the wholesaler a temporary stay in 
the long history of his decline. But the middle- 
man’s function in too many lines is proving too 
expensive. In some fields, the wholesaler is taking 
steps to work at lower costs, or the retailers have 
formed their own co-operative wholesale houses, as in 
drugs and groceries. 

These, then, are some of the outward signs of 
change in the channels of distribution. 


What Are the Reasons for These Changes? 


We ask now, why are these changes in process? 
Examination shows here, as it does in every other 
aspect of our social or economic existence, that the 
causes of these changes are deep in the fabric of our 
society and that these causes which take one form 
in distribution are the same as those which take 
entirely different forms in our political, economic, 
and international life. 

Postwar distribution must be seen against the 
backdrop of the major conflicts in our economy as a 
whole. These are: first, the growth and dominance 
of monopoly and monopolistic practices, and the 
increasing concentration of economic power in the 

- United States, with the resulting rigidity of prices, 
artificial limitation of production, and brakes upon 
an expanding economy; second, and counterposed 
to this trend, the increased productivity of Ameri- 
can industry and agriculture; third, and in conflict 
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with this increase in productivity, the uneven dis- 
tribution of purchasing power among American fam- 
ilies (and the even more distorted buying power in 
the countries to which we must sell abroad), always 
a fundamental contributor to cyclical depression. 

One of the underlying drives in these changes in 
distribution comes from the effort to achieve mass 
distribution. Another conflict arises from the ef- 
fort of the distributor to be independent of the pro- 
ducer. That is part of the reason for the rise of the 
chain store and the combination of independent 
stores into buying groups and organizations. On 
the other hand, we have the smaller store which 
falls more and more into a special relationship to the 
producer. 

That relationship is parasitic and wasteful be- 
rause of the multiplication of outlets and the multi- 
plicity of lines within each outlet. Between one- 
quarter to one-third of the cost of distribution is 
incurred by the producer. Pressures thus generated 
help load inventories and slow the rate of turnover 
as well as lessen the net profits of the smaller re- 
tailer, often misnamed “independent.” 


Increasing Concentration 


In 1946, out of 3.1 billion dollars worth of adver- 
tising, more than 2 billion dollars was spent for 
national advertising. Anda shrinking group of large 
concerns is doing a steadily increasing share of all 
the national advertising. This tremendous pressure 
upon the consumer tends to limit the degree of in- 
dependence of even the largest retailers and the most 
powerful. Further, the drive to lower costs of dis- 
tribution, resulting in wider use of self-service meth- 
ods, is itself an incentive to the stocking of adver- 
tised brands which are quickly recognized by the 
consumer. 

Increasing concentration in distribution—and the 
know-how of the big producing and distributing or- 
ganizations—has led to creation of ‘‘captive”’ distrib- 
utors and agency stores. The pattern of the chain, 
which selects as agents in smaller communities in- 
dependent dealers to whom it supplies not only goods 
but guidance, is seen in various fields. We see 
emerging a pattern of relative degrees of independ- 
ence. 

Furthermore, we must assess both the economic 
and social effects of the extension of the agency 
system in the face of some new phenomena. For 
example, with the agency store, chains can now go 
into small communities where a single general store 
has held the patronage of a trading area for a gen- 
eration or two. These small-town merchants, whose 
second generation is now dying off, have built 
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so solidly that their towns have in the past offered 
no attraction to chain stores; but, when these in- 
dependent country stores become part of a national 
chain, then it is proper to study and evaluate this 
historic transformation of the sturdy small-town 
merchant into a chain store unit. At the same time, 
we have to recognize that the agency store system 
can, and in many cases does, provide the smaller 
merchant with guidance and competence he could 
not achieve on his own. 

To examine some of the effects of monopolistic 
practice and concentration of industry upon distribu- 
tion calls not only for an understanding of how the 
pressures of these powerful elements in our economy 
affect both large and small retailers but it also calls 
for an understanding of the illegal practices which 
some big corporations have followed. Among re- 
cent cases, it seems to me that marketing men and 
teachers of home economics both can profit from ex- 
amining the evidence and reading the decisions in the 
case of the big three cigarette manufacturers and in 
the A & P case. 

Increased Productivity 

The increased productivity of American industry 
and agriculture is another factor which helps ex- 
plain the changes going on in the channels of dis- 
tribution. We face the problem of carrying a great 
increase in the volume of commodities under new 
conditions. But we have distortions and pressures 
which threaten the continuity of the flow. 

First, we have the increasing tendency toward the 
concentration of distribution in fewer hands. A 
steadily shrinking proportion of the number of out- 
lets is doing a steadily larger proportion of the re- 
tail volume. Sales per store are increasing with 
the chains and declining among the independents. 
Larger units, carrying a greater variety and more 
price ranges of merchandise, put the chains in a posi- 
tion to benefit from any general rise in income, and, 
should recession set in, enable them to secure for 
themselves a larger share of the total volume of 
retail sales. 

Just as we have marginal producers, so in distribu- 
tion we have marginal retailers. A sort of centrif- 
ugal action whirls them off into the less-profitable 
locations. In the conflict between the small inde- 
pendents and the larger, the small fellows find them- 
selves in competition with one another for the mod- 
erate and higher income groups’ business while the 
chains and larger independents go after the moderate 
and lower income groups. 

Obviously, the larger operators are in a better 
position than the smaller ones to improve their tech- 
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niques of selling, display, and promotion; to buy 
more advantageously; reduce their costs; attract 
greater traffic; and increase their dollars of sales per 
dollar of wages. 

When there is any increase in disposable income, 
70 per cent of it goes into the retail stores. And for 
every 10 per cent increase in disposable income there 
is a 12 per cent increase in retail sales. This is the 
entrepreneurial incentive and the key to the vast 
expansion in the number of wholesale and retail out- 
lets we saw after the ending of the war. But it is 
also the incentive to more intense competition than 
we have ever seen in the field of distribution, an in- 
tensity which will increase as prices tend downward, 
as employment shrinks, or as consumer incomes de- 
cline. 

One form of this heightened competition comes 
into being because of the superiority of one type of 
distributor over another in terms of his minimum 
markup requirements. Taking, for example, the 
price of a pair of nylon stockings in various outlets, 
based upon an imaginary wholesale price to the 
retailer of $6 per dozen, or 50 cents a pair, here is 
how the different outlets would have to sell these 
stockings, under their traditional markups: 


Florist’s shop.... $1.23 
Bakery shop... 1.12 
Jeweler’s..... 1.01 
Fur shop 1.00 
Radio store .92 
Furniture store 89 
Gift shop .88 
Department store .79 
Variety store 74 
Drug store.... 
Filling station .67 
Grocery store... 62 
Combined grocery and filling station 61 


It is this which explains one of the reasons why 
some commodities appear to be captured by new 
channels of distribution and driven away from their 
older habitations. 

One problem which faces the larger retailers is a 
steadily mounting expense ratio. That gives them 
a powerful incentive to devise all sorts of means to 
operate at lower costs. The small independent, who 
works all hours and often employs his family as well, 
has some advantage here. But the figures actually 
show that a huge proportion of independent retailers 
in the United States live on an income below a de- 
cent living standard. Though for a few years this 
condition may have altered somewhat, the times 
ahead presage more hardships. 

At the same time, there is always a small but 
highly regarded sector of retail trade which carries 
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expensive merchandise, caters to the high-income 
groups, and gives the most elaborate services. 

Thus the general trend seems to be that, for higher 
income groups, there will be more services and a 
higher degree of specialization by the retailer. For 
moderate-income and lower income groups, the drive 
will be for volume at lower costs. 


Long-term Trends 


The long-term trends in retailing have to be pro- 
jected against an uncertain future. In the Twen- 
tieth Century Fund Report “America’s Needs and 
Resources,” an estimate was made that not only 
would we have many more people employed in 1950 
and still more in 1960 but that the net output per 
man-hour is going to rise. In fact, the increase indi- 
cated shows that in 1960 our output will be one- 
third higher than in 1940. While the total number 
of families in the country will rise, the number of 
rural farm families will show a decline and urban 
families a huge increase. 

But even this projection of prosperity includes the 
disturbing fact that the distortion of our distribu- 
tion of income will continue, and in 1950 this report 
indicates that only 25 per cent of the consumer units 


will be in the income class of those earning over 


$3,000 a year. 

Neither this report, however, nor any available 
information can help us predict events which must 
surely affect both the distributor and the consumer 
in the years ahead. Today we know that 455 cor- 
porations, which constitute less than one-eight of one 
per cent of the total number of corporations in the 
United States, own 51 per cent of the assets of all 
corporations in the United States. This process of 
concentration, if it continues, must affect production, 
income distribution, and therefore distribution and 
its channels in 1950 and 1960 even more than it does 
today. 

Nor can we measure the effect of technological 
developments upon the channels of distribution. If, 
for example, processes are perfected which will in- 
crease the saleable life of products which are now 
highly perishable, then it will become possible to 
stock, sell, and deliver these products from entirely 
different outlets. For example, a department store 
might supply the menus for a week in advance, if 
frozen precooked meals become a reality. 

Ahead are years in which a huge proportion of 
America’s production is going to go into unproduc- 
tive channels. Ahead are years in which our steadily 
rising productivity will enable factories and farms 
to produce a huge volume of goods with a steadily 
declining number of workers. 
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Obviously, as these trends materialize, the more 
powerful distributors will take an increasingly larger 
share of the total retail business, while the smal] 
ones will die and be replaced. 

Competing against the chain stores and large in- 
dependent stores will be smaller independent retailers 
and wholesale co-operatives organized in groups, who 
will not only have borrowed management and pro- 
motional techniques from the chains but will have 
organized for political action to secure easier credit, 
government aid in the development of merchandising 
techniques, and possibly government standards of 
quality which will make possible specification buying 
by the independent merchant. 

But any examination of our economy must make 
it quite clear that lower distribution costs must first 
mean lower selling costs on the part of the producer. 
And lower costs in both production and distribution 
are a necessity if we are to produce, move, and con- 
sume the huge additional tonnage we are ready to 
make now and the still greater quantities in 1959 
and by 1960. 

The pressure upon the mass producers will force 
them to seek out the chains and buying groups, 
leaving to the higher cost producers the field of the 
low-traffic, high markup outlets. This must speed 
the slaughter of small independents and marginal! 
distributors. Therefore, it seems to me that by 
1950, and surely by 1960, we shall have reversed the 
trend toward more and more outlets and that we 
shall have fewer, but with each doing more volume. 
The increasing urbanization of the American pop- 
ulation will speed this trend. 

American industry and agriculture have demon- 
strated unforgettably that they are capable of pro- 
ducing plenty for all—such riches as the world has 
never before seen. 

But if the decline of competition proceeds during 
the decade ahead with the speed at which it is now 
moving, we must reckon with that force which will, 
more than any other, speed changes in distribution, 
For then we shall be facing a falling demand and a 
declining standard of living. 

For that must be the meaning of the path that 
leads to war economy. In the field of distribution, 
it leads to a regimented economy, stipulated prod- 
ucts, fixed prices, ordained markups, and a whole- 
sale destruction of independent enterprise. 

Thus, if the consumer were to lift the curtain on 
distribution, or on any other sector of our economy, 
the underlying forces which affect the businessman 
in that sector are the very same forces that affect 
the life, the liberty, and the chances for happiness 
of the American consumer. 
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Clothing: Personal Problem and Social Issue 


Dr. Hartmann, a professor of educational psychology 
at Teachers College, Columbia University, is author 
of texts in psychology and of numerous articles. This 
article is based on a paper he presented in New York 
City at the November 1948 conference of college 
teachers of textiles and clothing, eastern region. 


HE title of this article suggests the ‘double 

aspect”? which seems to characterize all re- 

flective considerations of the problem of 
clothing. Not only are clothes a matter of intimate 
individual concern and therefore an appropriate 
subject for serious, systematic psychological study 
but they involve extensive group reactions rich in 
meaning for the operation of many of our major 
community institutions and are consequently a 
topic squarely within the field of the social sciences. 
In seeking to reorganize clothing research on a 
broader basis as a sober professional center of in- 
vestigation, the home economics clothing and textile 
specialists at the college level may have opened a 
relatively new area of scholarly inquiry of far more 
fundamental significance than they themselves have 
hitherto recognized. 

At the beginning of this analytical survey, we 
acknowledge that in the larger sense there are few, 
if any, real authorities in this area; in so wide a 
domain, none can offer more than varying degrees 
of ignorance about essential facts and relations. 
In thus admitting an utter lack of ‘‘expertness”’ 
for dealing with the basic theme, I offer myself in 
the modest role of a democratic amateur boldly 
tackling difficulties outside his sphere of competence. 
Yet unless one is willing to pass through the pre- 
specialist stage, he will never be able to emerge as a 
full-grown specialist! All I expect to be able to 
offer on this occasion is a_ perspective, slightly 
altered from what you may have usually employed. 

Educationally, clothing is a persistent ‘interest 
in everyone’s life. Though it varies greatly 
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in intensity and expression, few would deny that it 
is one of life’s fundamentals. Yet, curiously enough, 
most people also make an essentially superficial 
approach to this ever-recurring topic, as though a 
feeling of being engaged in the trivial were in- 
separable from it. 


GEORGE W. HARTMANN 


The ‘‘Double Aspect’’ Applied to Clothing 


This discernible duality or ambivalence of attitude 
is so common in human affairs that Werner Wolff 
has recently proposed that we even define psy- 
chology as the science of human ‘‘contradictions.”’ 
(I hasten to add that he does not say that psychology 
is itself a contradictory science.) Applied in this 
connection, the ‘‘double-aspect’”’ factor already 
noted means that for psychology the fact that human 
beings wear apparel indicates that clothes are both 
a stimulus and a response. The circularity of 
clothing behavior is a crucial truth about it. Just 
as a question implies an answer, so the use of an 
article of clothing is simultaneously a source of 
stimulation to the wearer and the beholders, as 
well as a reaction on their part to certain physio- 
logical needs, social expectancies, and esthetic 
tensions focused in the organism. Most of the 
phenomena of clothing are unintelligible if we neglect 
to apply this basic insight. 

This twofold principle reveals itself in many less 
formal and more concrete situations. For example, 
the all but overwhelming desire to conform to the 
prevailing folkway in dress is matched by a weaker 
but nevertheless real demand for distinctiveness as 
the personality becomes more complex. Other 
rival or contrasting appeals exhibit this common 
property of polarity in our thinking and striving. 
The psychiatrist Myerson sees actual clothing 
behavior as a clash between the drive underlying 
exhibitionism and ‘‘revelation”’ and the antithetical 
urge to concealment and deception. This implied 
conflict has even been schematized by the anthro- 
pologist Kroeber as a dialectical rhythm of opposites, 
in his well-known 35-year cycle of historical fashion 
features from one extreme to another. It is as 
though people find it necessary to give full vent first 
to one dominant impulse of their natures and then 
to indulge alternately that which previously was 
somewhat suppressed or subordinated in the total 
pattern. Without stressing this ‘“‘twoness’”’? more 
than it deserves, we are apparently justified in 
accepting it as representative of many group inter- 
actions where clothes are involved. 

This foundational concept appears again in the 
common inquiry: Shall we stress the demands of 
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the head or of the heart in solving clothing problems? 
It is plain that most men and women in practice 
reply, “Both.” Perhaps that is as it should be, 
for no part of the total organism can be long or 
permanently denied some voice, however small, in 
the management of the organism’s' policies in regard 
to clothing or anything else. This does not neces- 
sarily mean equal weighting of all the component 
forces. The great art of managing clashing values 
seems to lie in admitting the legitimacy of all positive 
worth-producing tendencies and then seeking to 
synthesize or harmonize them in a larger total. 
Conceivably, this process gives the ultimate de- 
cision to those co-ordinating functions symbolized 
by the head, a result which may be inevitable as 
soon as we discern the full import of the paradox 
that man must be at least partly rational or he 
would never have been equipped with an intellectual 
tool for discovering, appreciating, and accounting 
for his own substantial irrationality. 


Choice for Maximum Good Is Implied 


If this view is even approximately correct, then 
the deliberate effort to be fully ‘‘intelligent’”’ (in 
Dewey’s sense) about clothes requires the formation 
and application of an Optimal Value Pattern; that 
is, a structure of choice-determinants or principles 
which jointly produce the maximum good that any 
situation permits. Scientific decision-making in 
this field of human conduct requires the mastery of 
a rigorous technique of practical judgment akin to 
whatever produces the highest level of ethical action 
or the most intensely impressive and satisfying form 
of artistic creation. The ideas and language in 
which this viewpoint is expressed may appear a bit 
obscure or too formidable philosophically, but I am 
convinced that without them one cannot penetrate 
to the roots of the problem without which we forfeit 
all chance of understanding, predicting, or control- 
ling what happens. Moreover, most of the original 
obscurity evaporates after the fuller inspection and 
discussion to which this orientation must now be 
subjected. 

To the extent that the educative process is a 
genuinely moral enterprise, it must seek to produce 
the best possible kind of human being. Stated in 
the acceptable patter of pedagogical circles, home 
economics education in the field of sound clothing 
behavior must ultimately contribute something to 
the making of the superior personality, or its activi- 
ties will be found fatally defective. Clothes are, 
therefore, ‘‘valuable” (in the larger psychological 
sense which embraces more than the narrowly eco- 
nomic) only to the degree that they enhance the 
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value-experiences of the persons who wear them or 
who are otherwise affected by them. In other words, 
the subjective worth of any article of attire is pro- 
portionate to its contribution to some sort of ex- 
tension or differentiation or enrichment of the self. 
The self with that piece of clothing must become a 
better self than it is without; otherwise, the item 
either makes no vital difference or fails to fulfill its 
function. For a variety of reasons, some bits of 
apparel remain largely peripheral to the self in that 
the presence or absence of the object borders on the 
indifferent, while others plainly involve the very 
core of the human ego. 

If this theory seems reasonable, research and 
instruction in the clothing area are useful in the 
precise measure that they ultimately make for 
higher-grade personalities than people now reveal. 
I postulate that all clothes evoke some degree of 
ego-involvement on the part of the wearer and that 
these clothes are good or right for him insofar as 
they build rather than destroy his possibilities as a 
person. This standard may seem strange and for- 
biddingly high to impose upon one’s daily garb, and 
yet anything less high looks like grossly uncritical 
acceptance of established norms. 

To take extreme cases as horrible instances of 
what to avoid: clothing which humiliates the user 
or onlookers is hurtful from the standpoint of per- 
sonality promotion, and the same is probably true 
of that which evokes a foolish vainglory or swollen 
pride. From the standpoint of mental hygiene, 
both conditions represent unhealthy or distorted 
ego-responses as compared with the quiet confidence 
of the well-adjusted individual. In the light of 
these observations, one suspects that authentic 
sartorial fitness and emotional health are not far 
apart and that one may frequently be symptomatic 
of the other. But this notion is dangerous unless 
used with caution and discrimination; it is not in 
any way intended as an apology for sheer conven- 
tionality. It is not current “correctness” that 
properly guides selection but whatever is demon- 
strably correct and truly constructive for the per- 
sonality concerned. 


Social Issues Expressed in Clothing 

The favorite American interest in democratic atti- 
tudes is also applicable at this point. The ideals of 
liberty, equality, and fraternity have not been 
sufficiently explored in regard to the clothing prob- 
lem; and yet they apply here as forcefully as to 
other spheres of human association. Liberty im- 
plies in part freedom to vary and to experiment, and 
some conservatives in women’s wear would say we 
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have had more than enough of that freedom; but 
if freedom also includes positive opportunity to 
appear “not ill-e’othed,” then it remains true that 
one-third of this nation is denied that simple form of 
genuine liberty. Equality, as Horace  Kal'en 
brilliantly phrased it, is really “the parity of the 
different.”” But here again we find clothing still 
insolently employed as a badge of snobbish exclusion 
and discrimination, much to the resentment and 
deep hurt of broad masses of our citizenry. Simi- 
larly, fraternity is denied in the common perversion 
of clothing as an instrument to express the many 
fine shades of “superiority” and “inferiority”? which 
afflict a stratified and class-ridden culture. Every 
literate adult can add his own examples of the nu- 
merous Ways in which clothing artificially reflects or 
confers status and prestige in the complex and far 
from equitable social system of our day. 

It is hard to avoid the conviction that the sharply 
skewed curve of monetary income—a marked con- 
trast to the normal probability distribution of actual 
abilities within the population—is at least partly 
responsible for many of the qualitative and quanti- 
tative deficiencies in our national behavior with 
respect to clothing. Even if this statement is 
viewed as an hypothesis to be tested rather than a 
conclusion to be accepted, we might well ask, ““What 
would clothing be like in a wholly nonprofit egali- 
tarian society having the same scientific and tech- 
nological equipment as our own?” While this 
answer is impressionistic, one suspects a community 
so organized would foster more clothes, and more 
varied and adaptable garments than is now the 
case because the range of personalities to be effectively 
satisfied would presumably enlarge. 

Curiously enough, I should also anticipate that 
in a culture of that type, clothing would recede in 
emphasis and become more of a background rather 
than a prominent foreground or figural phenomenon. 
Since this prediction may be just the opposite of 
what some of you would expect from my remarks so 
far, allow me to explain the bases: Some ideals, 
like justice, are stressed in part because of the 
chronic presence of injustice. truly “just” 
society, in Platonic terms, would be one so _har- 
moniously integrated that one would almost lose 
awareness that it incorporated or realized all that 
men mean when they hunger and thirst after right- 
eousness. So, too, it may be with clothing when it 
finally comes into its own as a consistent support of 
the process of optimum personality development. 


Instead of standing out prominently as a source of 
conflict, envy, jealousy, and injurious emotions 
among us, it would fade backward into the horizon 
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of social perception to serve largely as a fostering 
framework or agreeable stage-setting for the other 
more distinctively advanced achievements of the 
human spirit. 

If this vision of the future of clothing research 
seems too lofty, I apologize to the realists among 
you. Yet imagination has its uses, especially with 
issues that lie on the very rim or cutting edge of the 
social frontier. Little progress can be made unless 
one constantly asks, “Could existing practices be 
made other than they are?” We shall now return 
to a few final illustrations of the applications or 
contributions of psychological insights to clothing 
problems. 


Dress As an Expression of Personality 


We all know that critical choices, such as those 
made when one comes to a fork in a literal or sym- 
bolic road or when one picks a certain piece of at- 
tire, do reflect something of the characteristic na- 
ture of the personality making them. Sheldon’s 
three basic somatotypes—the ectomorph, meso- 
morph, and endomorph—with their corresponding 
temperaments, are almost certainly reflected in the 
clothing selections such individuals tend to exhibit. 
Much of the discomfort and unhappiness some 
people experience in this area is traceable to the un- 
wise attempt of the organism to be something other 
than its constitution visibly suggests; for example, 
when a viscerotonic individual wears a garb suitable 
to a ceretrotonic or vice versa. There is ample 
evidence that each of us reveals a definite “style of 
life’? which has its origin in a combination of heredi- 
tary predispositions and the formative influences of 
arly life; it does not seem to be a play on words to 
suggest that between style in this autobiographical 
or behaviorial sense and style in the usual fashion- 
designer’s meaning, there should be the maximum of 
structural congruity if the most beneficial effects are 
to be attained. 

Another clue to a rationality, which does justice 
to the demands of individual differences, is found in 
the implications of the famous Spranger value pro- 
file. This value profile assumes that there are six 
“pure” values which manifest themselves in actual 
personalities in terms of that area of human ex- 
perience considered most important. At bottom, 
Spranger holds to this thesis: Tell me what you most 
admire or esteem as a goal, and I'll tell you the kind 
of personality you possess. In my Educational 
Psychology, 1 sought to use this scheme to throw 
light on the interaction of teachers and pupils in 
classrooms; now I engage in something far riskier 
by attempting to sketch its applicability to the 
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clothing situation, as the accompanying table of 
presumptive relationships suggests. 

This grouping of connections is highly tentative 
and obviously quite incomplete, but with all these 
reservations there may be enough undeveloped possi- 
bilities here to justify added efforts to explore this 
promising terrain. 


Personality types expressed in clothing choices 


CORRESPONDING EMPHASIS 


SPRANGER TYPE | SHORTHAND DESCRIPTION IN CLOTHING CHOICE 


Prizes truth, facts, | Stresses objective 


Theoretical 
| knowledge properties of 
| fabries; accurate 
measures 

Economic | Efficient; wants Shrewd purchaser; 

| most results eliminates all 
with least effort “‘waste”’ 

Aesthetic Cherishes design, “Tf it is good-look- 
expressiveness, ing, nothing else 
perfection | matters.” 

Social Concern for the Conscientious; dis- 
well-being of turbed by rags 
others vs. riches 

Political Power-seeker; de- | Requires effects 


evoking admira- 
tion or submis- 
sion from others 
Follows simplicity 
as ideal; original 
Quakerism 


mands defer- 
ence; impresses 


Religious-phil- | Sensitive to cos- 
mic total; seeks 
niche in universe 


osophical 


The familiar psychoanalytic mechanisms of mental 
adjustment are also operative within the sphere of 
clothing behavior, although one cannot refrain from 
expressing some slight surprise that there seems to 
have been so little discussion or recognition of their 
presence there. But it is easy to spot “identifica- 
tion” in the adolescent who aims to array herself 
after the peculiarities of her favorite heroine, and 
“compensation” in the lady who is a good dresser 
in large measure because her less than adequate 
physique or limited disposition appear to require 
the quasi-deceptive but nonetheless homeostatic cor- 
rective that skillful attire can produce. ‘“Regres- 
sion” is readily seen in the infantilism of ‘sloppy 
Joe” garb and milder lounging or relaxing vacation 
wear; ‘‘projection”’ emerges in the common instances 
of women mimicking, copying, or adapting men’s 
wear or cut, whereas the reverse is so rare as to be 
psychopathologically suspect when encountered; 
and the almost universal trick of ‘“rationalization” 
is illustrated by the college girl’s complaint to her 
parents that a fur coat is a necessity. 

Illustrative of an ambitious effort at quantifica- 
tion in terms of specific psychological needs met by 
different fractions of the national clothing bill are 
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these percentage estimates compiled by Thorndike 
some years ago: 41 per cent of our clothing purchases 
are intended to provide protection against cold, 
heat, wet; 6 per cent, protection against animals 
and disease; 12} per cent are intended to win ap- 
proval of others; 7 per cent, for self-approval; 10 
per cent represent pleasure in courtship and sex 
activities; 8 per cent are meant to facilitate social 
intercourse; 6 per cent, to increase the pleasures of 
vision; 3 per cent go to win mastery or domination; 
and 2 per cent are designed to win affection. 

Obviously, many personal needs are omitted from 
this catalogue of ‘‘averages,’’ but crude as this 
preliminary method is, it clearly has some merit in 
compelling an analytical effort where otherwise one 
would seem to be stymied at the outset in a vast 
morass of unanalyzed complexity. 


Warning Against the Insignificant in Research 


Although I cite these research samples approv- 
ingly as indications of what can be done to illumi- 
nate a dark and difficult corner of living, a critical 
admonition to avoid misguided or unfruitful in- 
vestigations is very much in order at this point in 
the growth of clothing studies. A generation ago, 
Flexner, the great champion of significance in in- 
tellectual effort in university circles, was moved to 
uproarious mirth over the finding by some home 
economics master’s candidate in her thesis at a mid- 
western land-grant college that the bacterial content 
of men’s undershirts was positively correlated with 
the length of time they were worn! Some sense of 
relative values must be displayed. 

Miscellaneous as this quick review of the untapped 
potentialities of a highly promising area of practical 
scholarship must be acknowledged to be, I hope that 
those of you who are more actively or centrally en- 
gaged in one of the many types of work in the cloth- 
ing and textiles territory will not forget the key 
significance which I attach to the title of this paper. 
Clothing behavior is a neglected but permanent 
part of educational and social psychology; it is just as 
significant as feeding behavior, reading behavior, 
motor behavior, symbolic behavior, and the many 
other behaviors which occupy the attention of the 
student of human nature. It cannot be fruitfully 
studied with an eye to improvement save as the 
centrality of values in organizing our approach is 
admitted because of the methodological gains that 
flow from the adoption of this viewpoint. Perhaps 
that can be successfully challenged; but no one can 
question that clothing has been, is, and presumably 
always will be both a prominent personal problem 
and a major social issue. 
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Higher Education Challenges Home Economics 


Dr. Todhunter is head of the department of foods and 
nutrition and director of the research laboratory of hu- 
man nutrition at the University of Alabama. This 
article is part of a tall: given at the program for dedica- 
tion of the home economics building at Mississippi 
Southern College in Hattiesburg. 


HERE is no more debated topic than that of 

education today. This is well attested by 

the President’s Commission on Higher Educa- 
tion and the discussion which that group’s report has 
aroused. Education has swung from the extreme of 
Greek, Latin, logic, and philosophy and the so-called 
liberal education to the other extreme of training 
specialists for the professions. An appraisal of higher 
education is certainly needed today, particularly 
with regard to the place of home economics. 

We no longer have to justify education for women 
nor to prove that women are capable of being 
educated or that in fact they have an educational 
capacity equal to that of men! Thus we have come 
far, but not far enough. Let us examine where we 
are in the field of home economics in relation to 
higher education. Let us spend our time in apprais- 
ing rather than praising what has been done. It is 
difficult to be truly objective. The danger persists of 
looking through the wrong end of the telescope and 
seeing our accomplishments as small and trivial. 


Evidences of Failure 

There is no question about it; we do see evidences 
of failure in our educational program. A life of ser- 
vice now seems to be an old-fashioned and outmoded 
idea. Today, the emphasis is on more pay for less 
work; the accumulation of dollars is mistaken for 
security. We live in an era, it seems, of high salaries 
and low thinking, a period when the demand is for an 
education, so-called, which will enable the individual 
to step out of college into a well-paid, professional 
It is a period when the science of material 
things the science of warfare and destruction—is 
predominant and when the sciences —the 
sciences of living and of human relations—lag far 
behind. This is the day when technical “know-how” 
is rated high, and knowledge and appreciation of a 
responsibility to society seem but an afterthought. 
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The problems of divorce, of delinquency, and of 
crime are spread across the front pages of our daily 
newspapers. Weare aware of the lack of housing, of 
the high cost of living, and of the lack of home life. 
To many individuals and groups, this knowledge is a 
cause for gloom and discouragement. But to those 
who are alert to our problems, to those who realize 
the significance of the forces at work today, this 
situation is a direct challenge. We cannot afford to 
sit idly by and wait for the collapse of the walls of our 
social structure and say “I knew it. I saw it com- 
ing.”’” We who know what is happening, we who 
have knowledge and ability must bend our efforts 
now to strengthen the walls of civilization. This 
task belongs distinctly to all who are concerned with 
education. We must reconsider our goals in educa- 
tion and our procedures and techniques for achieving 
those goals. In the field of education, home eco- 
nomics can play a major part in strengthening the 
walls of our social structure. 


Home Economics as a Strong Social Force 


Home economics has become “respectable” and 
respected. It has progressed from its small be- 
ginnings, when cooking, sewing, and hygiene were 
introduced into the college curriculum in the hope 
that this teaching would arrest the disintegration of 
the home and of family life. 

Home economics developed as part of our educa- 
tional system because of the change in our economic 
life and accompanying change in the social structure. 

Today we face another period of crisis in our 
civilization. In a world of insecurity, we need 
homes; in an era of high cost of living, we need 
family budgets and home management; in a period 
of increasing juvenile delinquency, we need the 
strength of the family group; in a world of science, 
we need better health through better food and nutri- 
tion; in a world of conflict, we need understanding of 
human relationships; in a world of misunderstanding, 
we need education—education for home and family 
living. 

It is not new to talk of education. You may say, 
“We have been doing that and look where it has 
brought us; you cannot change people.’”’ People 
‘an be changed, but it is a slow process; education is 


the only safe way. It is the means we have here 
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and now. In the words of Carlyle, our task is ‘‘not 
to see what lies dimly at a distance but to do what 
lies clearly at hand.” Clearly at hand is our prob- 
lem, the problem of so carrying on our program of 
home economics in higher education that the stu- 
dents of today who are to make the homes of tomor- 
row will make homes that are centers of true living 
and that produce citizens who know the inner 
meaning of the democratic way of life. 


Can Home Economics Meet Educational Needs? 


I wish to discuss three needs of education which 
home economics can help. 

First, education must provide for security of the 
individual. Security comes to individuals through 
training that enables them to make a living. There 
is little need to stress here the rich opportunities 
home economics offers in careers for men and women. 

The number of openings is increasing, and there 
are fewer people to fill them. The training of 
teachers of home economics for secondary schools 
and colleges is a prime responsibility. If we ac- 
cept the report of the Commission on Higher Edu- 
‘ation on the greatly increased number of young 
people to enter our colleges by 1960, we shall need 
even more teachers. 

The industrial changes that have taken place in 
the last few decades and the mechanization of the 
home have created a great number of opportunities 
for the home economist: openings in the fields of 
foods, equipment, clothing, and textiles for the 
development and testing of new products, for sales- 
manship, demonstration, and interpretation of the 
use of these new products. There are possibilities 
in the fields of child development and nursery school 
work and in the still undeveloped field of housing. 
Home economics is in business and industry, in 
radio and journalism, in education in its formal 
setting of schools and colleges and also in the more 
informal adult education. 

Second, education must provide for the physical 
health and well-being of the individual and the 
insurance not only of the continuance of the race 
but of its physical betterment. Recent advances 
in the science of nutrition immediately come to 
mind here. It should be part of the education of 
every college graduate, man or woman—not only 
the major in home economics—to know the in- 
fluence of food on health. Every educated person 
has a right, in fact a responsibility, to know how to 
maintain his own health. That responsibility 
means knowing how to select food wisely and prepare 
that food so that it retains its full nutritive value. 

Malnutrition, unfortunately, is not a relic of the 
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past; the failure of many young men to meet the 
physical standards required by the Armed Forces 
in the recent war was tragic evidence of our failure 
here. Malnutrition is not an economic problem; 
it isa problem of education. 

Third, education must contribute to the social 
development of the individual and race. The home 
is and must remain the backbone of this nation. 
Homemaking is something very different from 
housekeeping. Homemaking is not accomplished 
by instinct, at least not in our modern complex 
civilization. No instinct guides us in what to eat; 
if we ever had such an instinet at birth, it was quickly 
lost. No instinct tells how to make a cake, or cook 
a meal; to run a household (literally a miniature 
factory or production center); to raise children, 
settle children’s conflicts and disputes; to budget 
and manage the family income; to handle modern 
gadgets and electrical equipment; to select clothing 
and furnishings and make an artistic and beautiful 
setting for the family; to bandage cuts and nurse 
mumps and measles and other ailments (to be a 
nurse and household physician); to know the quality 
of goods and how to buy them; and with it all to 
have a charming disposition, an unruffled counte- 
nance, time to read and know what is going on in 
the world in order to be a good conversationalist, 
a charming companion, and a good citizen who 
knows how to vote and to be a community leader. 
That is what homemaking requires, and there is no 
instinct for all that. It requires a background of 
sciences: chemistry, physics, biology, physiology, 
and bacteriology and their applications to food 
preparation, nutrition, clothing, and equipment. 
It requires a knowledge of psychology and sociology 
and their applications to child development and 
family relations. It requires training in manage- 
ment, economics, and finance. 

This is the kind of education we must have, and 
this is the part that home economics must contribute 
to higher education. You will see that there is no 
separation here of education into general education 
for living and special education for making a living. 
The two are so intimately related and interwoven 
that they cannot be separated. Home economics 
is a part of total education, of education for living 
in the fullest sense of the word. I do not speak here 
of women’s education; I am speaking of education 
of men and women, for I would remind you that one 
person does not make a home. Two people make 
a home; it is a joint effort and a joint responsibility. 
Education for homemaking must be part of the 
education of men as well as of women. 

These are three phases of the education of the 
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individual in which home economics has an essential 
part to play: education (1) for security, (2) for 
health and well-being, and (3) for social develop- 
ment of the individual. 


Educational Needs of the Home Economist 


Now let us consider for a moment other aspects 
of higher education, those which the home economist 
must consider in her education. Students who 
major in home economics must not find themselves 
in a curriculum which concentrates solely on tech- 
nical skills and practical applications of useful 
knowledge. That is not the function of higher 
education. That is not what a state wants for its 
citizens. The educational program for the home 
economist must provide for: 

1. The intellectual development of the individual. 
Apparently, it is not the “thing to do” for students 
to read—at least not to read for sheer enjoyment, 
for the love of words and phrases, for intellectual 
stimulation as one weighs and sifts the author’s 
ideas, for the building of inner reserves of strength 
and serenity that come from hours spent in asso- 
ciation with the great minds of the ages, for leisure 
in its true sense. Canned music and canned 
literary digests are everywhere; our thinking is done 
for us by radio commentators; our recreation is 
provided by football games, movies, and now tele- 
vision. We sit physically and mentally. We 
soak up like sponges, instead of being the creators 
and active participators. 

Education has a responsibility to stimulate think- 
ing rather than to promote mere learning. Home 
economics fails miserably if it merely shows women 
how to wear smarter clothes to cocktail parties or 
serve more attractive food at bridge luncheons. 
College education must provide the seedbed where 
minds will grow and continue to grow in after vears. 

2. The home economist must receive education 
for civic responsibility and for development of an 
international viewpoint. Isolationism is gone for- 
ever; planes, radio, television, rockets, and bombs 
have made it impossible. Our education must be 
adapted to living in this new world. Ours is the 
obligation to know more about the history, culture, 
home life, and current problems of other countries 
and people. 

3. The home economist must develop a scientific 
mind. Science is a way of thinking; it is order and 
logic and the experimental approach; it is a willing- 
ness to try things, to plan, to measure, and to 
evaluate results. Ellen H. Richards, one of the 
great founders of home economics, was truly a 
scientific-minded woman. 
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!. Home economists must be alert in research. 
We cannot go forward faster than the facts that we 
have-facts that only research can bring out. We 
have neglected research too much in certain fields 
of home economics, more particularly in housing 
and home management, child development, family 
relations, and methods of teaching. We must 


train more people for research. 


Summary 


In summary, these are thoughts I would like to 
leave with you: 

1. Home economics contributes to living as well 
as to earning a living; it helps the individual under- 
stand himself physically and emotionally and as 
such should be a part of the total education of all 
young men and young women. 

2. Home economics offers many careers for young 
women today, but we must be watchful that our 
curricula for these professions do not become solely 
technical training in highly specialized fields but 
that homemaking be given adequate attention also. 

3. We cannot permit any form of education which 
neglects the intellectual development of the in- 
dividual. Every individual needs to be able to 
use his hands to carry on his share of the world’s 
work; but it is the minds and hearts of men that 
are responsible for the future of our communities, 
our nation, and the world itself. 

You are the ones who have the courage and the 
mental and moral strength to climb up to the moun- 
tain top and survey our system and our efforts, to 
see what is ahead and where we should be going. 
You have the courage to get out of the rut, to dis- 
card the obsolete in our thinking, and to cast off the 
dead weight of the past but retain the best of what 
we already have. You have the vision to make 
new plans for a better education that will substitute 
integrated thinking for the pigeonholes full of 
memorized subject matter, to develop a new educa- 
tion that will deal with real experiences rather than 
with the routine of formal laboratories and stereo- 
typed lectures and that will think in terms of people 
and society and not of subject matter and technical 
skill. 

For this new program, these words of **The Salu- 
tation of the Dawn” from the Sanskrit are a chal- 
lenge: 

For Yesterday is but a Dream, 

And To-morrow is only a Vision; 

But To-day well-lived makes every 
Yesterday a Dream of Happiness, 

And every To-morrow a Vision of Hope. 

Look well therefore to this Day! 

Such is the Salutation of the Dawn. 
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A College’s Role in Improving Family Living 


Dr. Dickins is head of the home economics department 
of Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station. This 
article is based on a paper presented at the dedication of 
the home economics building at Mississippi Southern 
College. She is a former chairman of the family eco- 
nomics and home management division of AHEA. 


ISSISSIPPI home economists have as their 

objective continued improvement in living 

for all families in the state. The college 
home economics department trains teachers, home 
demonstration agents, subject matter specialists, 
and others to bring this improvement about. Much 
‘an be written about the good work our college 
departments have done and are now doing, but my 
emphasis shall be on future action in improving 
family living. In other words, I will look forward, 
not backward. 

The three important factors in improving family 
living are: (1) increased incomes; (2) information 
about goods and services making up improved 
family living; and (3) desire for such goods and 
services. 

Home economists are especially important in 
giving information about goods and services (their 
choice, use, and care) and in helping create a desire 
for those goods and services that best serve the 
purpose of the family. 

Because sources of information are not always 
available, because schedules are practically always 
overloaded, the home economist frequently has 
great difficulty keeping up to date. Our Mississippi 
college home economics departments must play a 
more important role in giving their graduates the 
latest information about goods and services making 
for improved family living and methods for impart- 
ing this information. Many short refresher courses 
would seem important, especially so in periods of 
great change such as we are now experiencing. It 
would be stimulating if college home economics de- 
partments would have alumnae schools of four or 
five days, when alumnae could return to their alma 
mater for the latest information in foods, nutrition, 
or textiles. Alumnae schools would give alumnae 
a real incentive for coming back. 


Home economists in Mississippi, as well as in 
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other states, have been most successful in getting 
better methods and equipment into the homes of 
our middle-income families and less successful with 
lower income families. One 
The middle-income group has more cash with which 
to purchase goods and services that go with im- 
proved family living. Mississippi college home 
economics departments might well give more at- 
tention in the future to effective methods of exposing 


reason is obvious: 


low-income groups to improved living. 


Training Homemakers as Leaders 


It seems to me that one of the best contributions 
college home economics departments can make in 
improving family living is to train homemakers as 
leaders who will in turn help families in their com- 
munity to better living patterns. 

Soon after graduation, most home economics 
majors marry and establish homes of their own. 
Many give up professional work altogether. It 
would be well if each of these women had had train- 
ing in homemaking leadership. What I 
gesting is that we need to go out consciously to 
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sug- 
get students into home economics departments 
who see the challenge of the homemaking problem 
and will themselves share in the life of the com- 
munity, learn the problems firsthand, work on them 
with their own hands, and learn and show over a 
period of years what can be done. 

Suppose a trained home economist 
husband come into a rural Community where vege- 
soon after breakfast, 


and her 


tables are started to cook 
where household conveniences are practically non- 
existent. If the home economist the 
kinds of foods but prepares them differently, if she 
introduces the kinds of conveniences her neighbors 
can afford, they will probably be inclined to imitate 
But if she uses different kinds of foods and 
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her. 
introduces conveniences which only the well-to-do 
ean afford, her influence will probably be small. 
Her neighbors will shrug their shoulders and say, 
“It must be nice to have money.” 
Many of our homemakers from 
families have no faith in the scientific approach. 
They seem to feel that information given by a 
woman who teaches other people is of limited use 
and that she has no means of knowing their situation 


low-income 
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because she has never been in one like it. I believe 
trained homemaking leaders can break down this 
feeling and help bridge this chasm. I believe that 
college home economics departments should be 
centers for training such leaders. Our home 
economics girls must be made to feel that.they have 
a contribution to make when they leave the profes- 
sion for homemaking. 

There are many groups in Mississippi, in addition 
to the home economists, working on the problem 
of improved family living. One important function 
of the college home economics department is to 
familiarize students with other groups in the state, 
county, and community who do and can play parts 
in raising family levels of living. College home 
economics departments may well devote more at- 
tention to techniques of working with other groups. 

There are three other emphases which I believe 
college home economics departments in Mississippi 
might well give to their programs in the near future, 
if they want to be as important a factor in improving 
family living as possible. These are: (1) training 
individuals to live in an urban society; (2) training 
boys and men, as well as girls and women; (3) train- 
ing students to look for social implications. 


Training for Urban Living 

Mississippi is the most rural state in the nation, 
but it is becoming more and more urban. Because 
children from families in urban areas rarely become 
farmers or farmers’ wives, our farm population 
comes largely from farm homes. These homes, 
however, are sending out an increasing number of 
children who pursue nonfarm work, as shown in a 
recent. study I have made. This change means 
that teachers in rural schools of the state cannot 
assume that they are training, for the most part, 
future farmers and farmers’ wives. 

What significance does this transfer from a rural 
to an urban economy have for those who train home 
economists? It means a shift in emphasis from the 
function as producer to the function as consumer 
of goods. The consumer needs training, skills, and 
abilities as great as those of the producer. 

The consumer must be provided mechanisms for 
his use, such as standards, labels, specifications. 
Ile must have some idea of the meaning of price, be 
able to follow changes in the cost of living, as in- 
dicated by cost-of-living index numbers. The 
problem of the cost of living makes it essential that 
the family be intelligently interested in production, 
distribution, and marketing. 

A shift from a rural to an urban economy also 
means a shift in the form of income—a shift from 
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an income largely in home-produced goods to an 
income in cash. This change calls for increased 
emphasis in handling family finances. In this 
shift from a rural economy, where much production 
of food and clothing is carried on, to an urban econ- 
omy, where much less production is carried on, a 
great deal of time and energy on the part of family 
members, and especially on the part of the home- 
maker, should be released. I say should be released, 
rather than 7s released, for time may not be released 
in all cases. For example, in a food preparation 
study which I made, some homemakers with modern 
electric stoves were found to be following the same 
time patterns which they followed when they cooked 
on wood ranges. An important question for the 
home economist is: Granted that time is released, 
then how can I help the family plan effectively the 
best use of this liberated time? 


Training Boys and Men 


The second emphasis I said that Mississippi 
college home economics departments might give 
their programs was in training boys and men, as 
well as women and girls. The function of home- 
making cannot be carried on by women alone but 
must be participated in by both men and women. 

In the report of the President’s Commission on 
Higher Education, the central concept in a com- 
prehensive education is the whole and continuing 
development of a personally and socially competent 
individual. The first of seven areas of the life of 
an individual in which he is expected to be personally 
and socially competent is in family and home affairs. 
Yes, home economics has a responsibility not to the 
girls and/or women alone but to the family itself. 
Our special concern is with the comfort, health, 
and well-being of the family. 

The fact that we have limited home economics 
training for the most part to women and girls may 
be one factor for the large number of families with 
low levels of living. Statistics—such as the fact 
that 85 per cent of all consumer goods are selected 
by women—would lead us to think that consumer 
education for women might be sufficient. True, 
the woman may have decided whether the family 
should have round or chuck steak, for example; 
but it may have been the husband who decided 
that it should be steak instead of roast. Choice 
is a family affair; purchase may be delegated to an 
individual. 

Life for both men and women has been too sharply 
divided into the home and the world outside. While 
we must retain the character of the home as a haven 
from outside forces, still the close relationship 
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between the two must be seen if we are to reach a 
satisfactory adjustment of the problems of the home. 

Reshuffling present courses for men and boys will 
not help, if the courses remain the same. Nothing 
is to be gained by requiring every boy to take : 
home economics course, if this course does not make 
sense to him. Some new courses and new tech- 
niques will, no doubt, need to be developed. I 
might add that some of our home economics teachers 
might well be men. 

Recruitment must be an important part of the 
high school home economics program. We are 
sold on home economics as a profession ourselves. 
We can and must do a better job of selling it as a 
profession to others. 


Looking for Social Implications 


The third emphasis which I mentioned that 
Mississippi college departments might give was 
training students to look for social implications. 
The standard of living of a nation is largely shaped 
by the consumer. The family is the main consum- 
ing unit. Its sense of values determines to a great 
extent what shall be produced. 

Home economics leaders in our colleges must 
have a social point of view, a realization that the 
economic problems of the home can be worked out 
only by a group study and experiment, and that 
there are no formulas. For example, they must 
think of housing, not only in terms of convenient 
kitchens but in terms of community planning, 
transportation, zoning, streets, other public serv- 
ices, and the financing of all of these. 

This housing problem has hardly been touched. 
Any statistical study of existing housing in Mis- 
sissippi will clearly show that a considerable propor- 
tion is substandard. This statement is more true 
of farm than of nonfarm or urban houses. It is a 
fact that many families in the state are living in 
houses that are crowded, in need of repair, and with- 
out electricity. The essence of our housing problem 
is the inability of many families to buy or build a 
dwelling of satisfactory character at a price they 
‘an afford. 

The large number of tenants, sharecroppers, and 
farm laborers in the state complicates our housing 
problem. Because of their instability on the land 
and because of their small income, many tenants 
are neither able nor eager to keep their dwellings 
in good repair. 

The public as a whole has a stake in Mississippi 
housing conditions because these conditions affect 
national welfare. If we permit slum housing, then 
we know that we shall have many children reared 
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under conditions that promote disease, ill health, 
physical defects, mental inferiority, and despair. 

This condition applies particularly to our low-in- 
come farm people, whose birth rates are compara- 
tively high. If family incomes will not support 
housing that is decent, permitting the rearing of 
citizens who will be mentally and physically healthy, 
we must frankly admit that public subsidies are 
needed in the low-cost housing field. Both the 
Democrats and Republicans seem to recognize this 
need, since a bill in the Senate supported by both 
parties would subsidize housing for groups with 
such low incomes that they cannot buy houses 
provided by private enterprise. 

The housing problem is not merely a national 
social problem; it is also a consumer education 
problem. I have stressed the social aspects of 
housing because home economists are probably less 
aware of such aspects than of the consumer educa- 
tion aspects. We pigeonhole subject matter. 
Home management emphasizes house furnishings, 
their selection and use; sociology deals with social 
aspects of housing. Home economists and _ sociol- 
ogists need to study together housing problems in 
their communities, counties, and states. 

The home economist must have more training 
to look for social implications. She must have real 
understanding of social relations and social control, 
and she must realize that social changes can be 
consciously guided and even brought about without 
social disorganization and that the economic prob- 
lems of the family are social. 


Summary 


In conclusion, it might be well to reiterate the 
emphases which I have suggested that college home 
economics departments might well give in their 
programs in the near future. They are: 

1. Offering short refresher courses for professional 
home economists and alumnae 

2. Developing more effective methods for raising 
levels of living of low-income families, including 
training of homemaking leaders 

3. Developing techniques to secure better co- 
operation with other groups who also work to im- 
prove family living 

4. Training individuals for homemaking in an 
urban society 

5. Training boys and men as well as women and 
girls 

6. Giving more attention in the high school 
program to home economics recruitment 

7. Training students to look for the social implica- 
tions 
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A Community Plans for Better Family Living 


Miss Daniel is co-ordinator of adult homemaking for 
the New Brunswick Public Schools, New Brunswick, 
New Jersey. In 1948 she taught in the division of 
Latin-American relations at Louisiana State Univer- 
sity in the capacity of visiting instructor for orien- 
tation in North American home life. 


N the banks of the ol’ Raritan...” echoes 

the lilting refrain that identifies New 

Brunswick town where once the thrifty 
Dutch settled their families in the heart of New 
Jersey. 

Pioneer families have bequeathed to our times a 
rich heritage of family life. In our New Brunswick 
community of many races and creeds, there is respect 
for ‘“‘that goodness found in family living.” True, 
our town suffers from the tortures of inadequate 
housing, the rise in juvenile delinquency, increased 
divorce rates, strained budgets of educational and 
religious institutions, and other ills. Yet there has 
grown a demand that school, home, and community 
strengthen their natural forces and work together for 
the best interests of our children and young people 
in or out of school and for the continued education 
of parents in home and family living. 


An Adult Homemaking Program Put into Action 


In 1945, the Board of Education of New Bruns- 
wick, in co-operation with the vocational division 
of the State Department of Education, quietly in- 
augurated a plan of adult education for home and 
family living. Through the vision of Grace Hadley, 
supervisor of home economics, and Frederick J. 
Sickles, superintendent of schools, the program was 
designed to strengthen the fundamental processes 
in the home through continued education of parents 
and to find ways in which home and school could 
work together for better family living in the New 


Brunswick public school community. For the 


school year, a full-time adult homemaking program 
was put into action; it was organized and reim- 
bursed as a parallel unit and as a part of the total 
homemaking program of the public schools. 
economist, trained in adult education for home and 
family life, was employed full time as co-ordinator 
of adult homemaking education. 


A home 


GERTRUDE DANIEL 


Through the intricate task of setting up a new 
program, days of counseling have been given by 
Muriel Brown, consultant in home and family life 
education in the Office of Education, Federal 
Security Agency; Mrs. Ella Riedell Williams, state 
supervisor of home economics, New Jersey State 
Department of Education; and other professional 
and lay persons. ‘Together we build” has sym- 
bolized the spirit of all who sought to develop a 
plan whereby home and school could work together 
for enriched family living in our community. 


Adult Programs Not Built in a Day 


But adult homemaking programs are not built 
in a day. For many years, the home economics 
department of the day school has been fully 
equipped, well staffed, and provided with an in- 
tegrated curriculum, aimed for the development of 
well-rounded personalities of boys and girls. Home- 
makers have frequently indicated that, because of 
their early training in home economics, they under- 
stand the need for adult homemaking education. 

The adult program opened the doors of the school 
and brought to families in the community the 
privilege of continued education in the everyday 
problems concerning children, in homemaking skills, 
and in family relations. 

The organization of informal discussion groups, 
which met in homes of parents in the afternoon or 
evening, initiated the program. Definite patterns 
of organization and procedures have developed as 
needs have been recognized. A program which 
aims to serve the ever-changing needs of families 
must come from the fathers and mothers themselves. 
The fact that school administrators, the super- 
intendent of schools, principals, and supervisors 
of home economics have visited in the homes to 
enlist the support of the first community leaders is 
significant. 


Goals Set by Objectives 

Kach step forward is carefully evaluated within 
the framework of the major objectives set up in 
the plan now designated as *‘A Program for Better 
Home Living in the New Brunswick Public School 
Community.”” These objectives clearly indicate 
goals to be accomplished: 
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1. To extend the services and facilities of the home 

economics program of the local public schools 

to families of school children 

To enrich the education of boys and girls of the 

New Brunswick public schools by means of con- 

tacts with their families in an effort to co-ordinate 

the home and the school 

3. To organize a program in which families may be 
reached through home visitations, individual 
conferences, organized group work, and organiza- 
tions within the school program 

4. To help adults feel the need of education’s con- 
tinuing throughout life 

5. To help families become more aware of the ways 
in which the community and the schools can 
contribute to home living, as homes, schools, and 
community work together for better family life 


6. To strengthen the interest in family living in the 
community and move toward a co-ordination of 
agencies concerned with family life 

Growth of a Program of Work 


A handbook was prepared, co-operatively with 
parent groups, which indicated suggested programs 
of work. The following areas, adapted to group 
needs, are used as a basis for program planning by 
lay committees: 

1. Food for the family 
2. Clothing for the family 
3. Home recreation for the family 
4. Home furnishings for family needs 
5. Family management in time and money 
6. Health and safety practices in the home 
7. Homes for family living—house and garden 
8. Youth—preparation for marriage and home 
living 
9. Interpersonal relations in family living 
10. The role of the homemaker in the home and in 
the community 

Each program, whether in a series or for a special 
meeting, is closely identified with the stages of 
family life which the group represents, such as the 
preschool age, early school age, teen age, or the 
later years of family living. 


Change in Group Interests 


Each year, each season, brings changes to the 
topics listed in the different group programs. There 
is a growing interest in better management as re- 
lated to homemaking skills, in such family activities 
as would be of help for counseling, in wise spending 
of the “family dollar,” and in understanding the 
needs of school age children. 

As groups study and work together, there are 
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characteristic developments which require different 
types of programs. <A beginning group will request 
topics of the “solve my problem” type, such as 
“What about thumb sucking?” or “How much 
allowance for my 12-year-old?” or “How can I 
make slip covers and draperies?” But as the group 
program progresses, the topics and projects planned 
have neighborhood, school, or community interest. 
Recently, a preschool group in a housing project 
who had worked together over a period of two years, 
co-operatively planned a one-day children’s clothing 
exchange held in the living room of a mother’s 
apartment. 

Group progress is further evidenced when the 
members begin to work together as a team on a 
project or when individuals acquire sufficient. skill 
in a demonstration or discussion topic that they 
will assume program leadership for their own or for 
another group. 

Parent discussion groups by grades, meeting 
during school hours, have gained in interest for 
parents and teachers. This democratic arrange- 
ment offers opportunity for mothers and fathers, too— 
when working time allows—to observe and discuss 
children’s everyday problems. Such topics as 
“How children learn to share in play and work” 
or “How children grow”’ stimulate parents’ interest 
in a better understanding of their children’s physical, 
social, and emotional needs. Getting parents to- 
gether through the pupils’ home rooms in the sec- 
ondary school has proved worth while when parents 
themselves take the initiative. Discussion based 
on personal experiences, convictions, and ideals for 
the families of teen-agers bring forth pertinent 
home, school, and community problems. 

Special meetings are introduced with lectures, 
workshops, or forums when interests or needs are 
expressed. Authorities for such programs are drawn 
from trained personnel in the local school, mothers 
and fathers with special interests and _ skills, in- 
terested citizens, or out-of-town guests. Typical 
of this type of program was a series on homemaking 
skills, requested by the program steering committee. 
The series of illustrative exhibits and demonstrations 
used by visiting specialists was set up in the high 
school home economics department. Home eco- 
nomic students—both boys and girls—their 
mothers, and young homemakers shared in the 
experiences of planning and working together. 
One such co-operative program featured an exhibit 
of children’s toys and play materials and original 
skits by the students on “parents’ ways with chil- 
dren.”” The display of toys was arranged according 
to age needs and stressed homemade play equip- 
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ment from inexpensive materials. Another all-day 
workshop for homemakers was devoted to job- 
analysis of specific homemaking tasks. Each mem- 
ber tried to carry through a study of one job which 
she wanted to improve. Follow-up visits for these 
home projects stimulated continued interest and 
work. Homemakers realized that a less fatigued 
mother and a better managed household could ease 
many family tensions. 


Lay Leadership Training Important 
Trained lay leaders became a recognized “must” 

in the beginning months of the adult homemaking 

program. Parents needed the “know-how” for 
interpreting purposes and activities to their neigh- 
bors and friends, for making contacts with new 

families, and for building community interest in a 

program for better home living. 

A luncheon in the home economics department 
of the high school initiated a leaders’ training course. 
Committees planned the goals and tentative out- 
line for the course, the place, and the dates of meet- 
ings. 

Objectives for the lay leaders’ training course are 
as follows: 

1. To better understand the contribution that a 
homemaking program can make for better homes 
and family living in the community of the public 
schools in New Brunswick 

2. To develop resources for lay leadership in an 
adult program for home and family living 

3. To gain an appreciation for the role of the home- 
maker as home, school, and community work to- 
gether for enriched family living 
While the content of the leadership series of 10 

meetings has varied, the major interest is in promo- 

tion, organization, and program building. Among 
the repeated topics have been: ‘Characteristics 
of Democratic Leadership,” ‘‘Making Group Dis- 
cussion Worth While,” ‘Problems That Often 
Confront a Leader,” ‘Interpreting an Adult Home- 
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making Program to the Community,” ‘Ways for 
Evaluating a Program of Work.” 

Training for group leadership in specific areas of 
subject content is most satisfactorily accomplished 
through guided committee work. Individual con- 
ferences with the leaders to assist with source ma- 
terials and work plans build confidence in procedures 
and give direction to program activities. Bibli- 
ographies, portfolios of topic outlines, pamphlets, 
and magazine articles are made available to group 
leaders. 

Leaders are given guidance in methods for group 
activities. Films, exhibits, demonstrations, records, 
field trips, socio-drama, panel and informal group 
discussions are among the activities of group pro- 
grams. Hand-out sheets, prepared with brief sug- 
gestions, such as what to consider, what to do, and 
what to read, help to direct group thinking. Maga- 
zine articles and bulletins serve as practical sources 
for new and accurate information. A recent pub- 
licity folder, prepared co-operatively, was dramatized 
over a local radio station. 

The coming together of the leaders from all parts 
of the city for project work, study, and free discus- 
sion make for an exchange of information and ex- 
periences, new attitudes and better understanding 
of the problems of families, increased ability in 
problem-solving techniques, and the art of becoming 
more articulate before groups. As these voluntary 
workers interpret the program to their neighbors 
and friends, they also are the source for pointing 
up specific needs and interests of families in the 
community. 

An adult program in home and family living, 
carried on through trained lay leadership, develops 
ways by which home, school, and community can 
work together. Home economics through profes- 
sional leadership has the resources for making a 
real contribution to adult programs. ‘Together 
we can build better family living in the homes where 
“we the people” live. 


The AHEA Convention’s Fiesta de oro 


Vengan amigas! The associations of six western states and Hawaii invite you 
to anticipate the Wednesday afternoon when you'll be whisked out of San Fran- 
cisco to be enchanted with glories of the countryside en route to Diablo Country 


Club. 


When the white clapboard and red brick of our afternoon’s hacienda rise into 
view and you are greeted by wandering minstrels, gay senoritas, and rare person- 


alities of 49er days, you’ll be in spirit for the surprises we have planned. 
tainment features have been arranged locally. 


of the Fiesta de oro. 
tion and the dinner. 


Enter- 
Mrs. Erna Lehan is chairman 


Ask at the Civic Auditorium about tickets for transporta- 
Mrs. BarBara Keane, Local Entertainment Committee. 
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So Old Nobody Wants 


In the School of Home Economics at The Pennsyl- 
vania Slate College, where Dr. Smith is an associate 
professor of family relationships, he has been studying 


family plans and attitudes related to aged family mem- 


bers as part of the research program. He works with 
adult and youth groups both on and off campus. 


ND what do you think bothers people most 
when they approach old age?” the inter- 
viewer asked. The answer from a 63-year- 

old retired mill-worker is a challenge to all who value 
the human spirit: ““Worry, worry about being so 
old nobody wants you.” 

The problems of the aged present limitless op- 
portunities to all workers in the field of adult educa- 
tion today. To the home economist they open new 
horizons for service. In many of the situations 
which the aged face, the home economist is uniquely 
qualified to lend a helping hand. For the aged 
have belonged and many still wish to belong to 
families, to live out their later vears within a home 
where “someone wants you.” And homes and 
family living are the business of the home economist. 

Two major changes have brought to public at- 
tention the fact that people do grow older. One 
change is in the composition of our population; the 
other is within the family life cycle. In the genera- 
tion of our grandparents, many saw the goal of old 
age as an opportunity to sit and rock and think, 
perhaps to sing of the ‘‘days that are gone.”” After 
about 45 years and a large family had passed across 
her doorstep, grandma was ready for little except 
sitting and knitting. Perhaps the rocking chair 
has gone with the parlor, but grandma is still here. 
And today’s grandma is faced with more and differ- 
ent questions than were yesterday’s grandmothers. 

In the first place, there are more people living in 
the age group peopled by grandparents. Those 
who count houses and barns and bathrooms and 
noses tell us that we no longer have a population 
pyramid. Especially in the urban community has 
the age profile changed, as fewer and fewer babies 
have arrived while adults continued to live just a 
little longer. 

The rural community, too, feels the hand of 


change. Upon it falls the burden of support of two 
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of the largest dependent categories, the very young 
and the very old. It is a situation complicated by 
the fact that the rural community has the smallest 
proportion of the population in the “‘productive”’ 
ages 20 to 45. In April 1947, the population of 
the United States 65 years old and over was approxi- 
mately ten and one-half million. This figure repre- 
sented about 7.5 per cent of the national population. 
In 1940, about 6.8 per cent of the national popula- 
tion was in that age bracket. Further back, in 
1860, only 2.7 per cent. of the nation was above 65. 
By 1980 it is predicted that our population will be 
predominantly in the upper and middle age brackets. 
Reduction in birth and death rates, and varying 
economic conditions are reflected in such data. 


Shifts Within the Family 


Even more marked than the changing composition 
of the total population are certain shifts which 
have taken place within families themselves. The 
average man and woman who marry today stand 
a much better chance than did their grandparents 
of living together for several years after their last 
child leaves the home place. Dr. Paul Glick, in 
the American Sociological Review for April 1947, has 
written that the 1940 couple would expect to survive 
jointly for about thirty-nine years, which is eight 
vears longer than the expectation of the couples of 
two generations ago. The average parents of our 
day thus will live to see all of their children married 
and after that have one-fourth of their married life 
to live together. 

Against this background of social change, the 
problems of the aged and of their friends and _rela- 
tives stand in bold relief. For more often than not, 
the “problem” of the aged is a problem in human 
relationships. For the individual, it is a question 
of finding a new role in society, perhaps a non- 
economic role in a society which values little that is 
not economic. For his children and grandchildren, 
if such there be, it is a question of becoming § re- 
acquainted on a friendship basis, especially if the 
two generations have been separated spatially for 
several years. 

Problems relating to health loom large in any 
listing of the questions facing the aged. Shall we 
have to depend on someone else to do things for us? 
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Can we keep on doing the things we are used to 
doing? How long can I keep going? Shall I ever 
have to be a bother to anyone? These questions 
and others come in endless succession from men and 
women who think of facing their later years. 

There are the questions relating to maintaining 
that feeling of independence which is a basic need. 
In urban communities, older people accept all 
kinds of living arrangements in preference to being 
dependent upon someone. Many are especially 
desirous of not being dependent upon their children. 
Spending their lives giving to the next generation, 
they often shrink from asking favors. Another 
challenging problem to the aged is that of housing. 
Where am I going to live? Can I get along in the 
home of my children and their families? Can any 
house be big enough to hold two families? 

In these and in many other specific problem areas 
of the aged, the experience and training of the home 
economist can be extremely helpful. Last summer 
about 250 families in an industrial city of Pennsyl- 
vania were interviewed to determine the nature 
and extent of family planning for later years. Some 
of the experiences of those families indicate the 
kinds of jobs that need to be done. 


Housing Alternatives 


Consider the problems related to housing for 
older people. Three alternatives are generally 
open: a home for the aged or a nursing home, their 
own home, the homes of their children. The tra- 
ditional Old Folks’ Home operated in many counties 
is a disgrace. In some of the wealthiest counties, 
there are old people living alone, with or without 
government assistance, in poorly heated rooms, 
with inadequate food or clothing, just because they 
do not want to go to the County Home. The more 
restricted philanthropic homes have long waiting 
lists and few empty beds. 

Maintaining their own home might appear on 
the surface an ideal arrangement, but it is laden 
with many hazards. When hearts are weak and 
legs are tired, stairs become difficult to climb. 
Yet an elderly couple tells us: ““We’ve always slept 
upstairs and we don’t aim to change now that we’re 
70. Nosir. We won’t remodel the dining room.” 

Even though there is a bedroom on the first floor, 
the only bathroom is often upstairs. Doorsills and 
narrow doorways are barriers to the travel of 
grandpa in a wheel chair. Throw rugs on polished 
floors cause many a slip. Sinee many older people, 
however, prefer maintaining their own home to any 
other alternative, the home economist can help 
them make their homes more livable. 
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Families are divided in their opinions concerning 
older people’s living with their children. One couple 
who lived with the wife’s parents for 16 years say 
that “it was the worst mistake we ever made. They 
took the best years of our lives.” 

A husband comments, ‘‘T’ll never turn my parents 
out. That’s what it would amount to.” But his 
wife, at another time, reveals, “You should hear me 
sing when the in-laws are away. I just sing all 
over the house all day. ll bet the neighbors can 
tell I’m happy and the tension’s gone.” 

The type of housing arrangement is not so signifi- 
cant as what it means to the people who made the 
arrangement. Some homes for the aged allow their 
guests to bring along furniture, pictures, and those 
small treasures from their homes which contribute 
to their happiness. Other “homes” treat their 
clientele as “inmates.”” The home economist can 
help groups of homemakers to see the kind of home- 
making that is needed in such places in their com- 
munities. She can create through her work in 
housing an awareness of the housing needs of the 
aged. She can help families plan ‘elastic’? houses 
which will fit the changing demands of the various 
stages of the family cycle. 


Problems in Diet and Management 


Much of the work done by the home economist 
in foods and nutrition and related areas should con- 
tribute to the solution of problems in the area of 
health. Special attention may well be given to 
diets for older people, considering the fact that they 
may have a restricted income and may have to plan 
their food budget more carefully as well as their 
calorie count. Some help is needed for the home- 
maker who shares her home with an older person so 
that she may plan the meals more easily and intel- 
ligently. The older homemaker herself needs to 
be helped in meal planning for two, herself and her 
husband. 

Many in the older age groups, especially the 
foreign born who have never mastered the English 
language, cannot be reached by cooking or sewing 
classes in schools or community buildings. Their 
social participation is limited to their churches. 
The home economist would need to utilize different 
methods of adult education from any she may have 
tried before, if this group receives her needed serv- 
ices. Church groups or informal neighborhood 
gatherings in homes might provide the avenues to 
their doors. 

In education for marriage and family living, the 
home economist has unequalled opportunities to 
contribute to the well-being of the aged. Both 
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formal courses at the high school and college levels 
and informal classes or discussion groups with young 
people or adults need to center more attention on 
the problems of later life. 

About 59 per cent of the families interviewed 
last summer stated that they had made no post-re- 
tirement plans. Courses in management for family 
living may need to give added stress to all aspects 
of planning and to the management needed to carry 
plans into effect. The need for broadening the 
skills and interests of parents is an ever-present 
one. Development of nonvocational interests de- 
serves attention at the same time that vocational 
training is being given. 

A manager of a mill tells of a worker who looked 
eagerly toward the date of his retirement. His 
chief goal was to read the many books that he had 
never been able to find time to read. A year has 
passed. The man found that reading a few books 
satisfied that ambition and became more and more 
dissatisfied with his lot. Luckily he was able to 
find employment of a different kind in a department 
store and now is working again. 

Any work in the direction of improving parent- 
child relationships should contribute to a better 
status for the aged. It is not possible in many cases 
for parents to depend upon their children for homes 
or support or assistance as it was in a day when our 
country was predominantly rural. Of the families 
interviewed last summer, 82 per cent said that in 
their opinions not more than one family should live 
together. Only 15 per cent thought that it was a 
good idea for older people to live with relatives. 
About one-half of those questioned thought that 
such an arrangement might be satisfactory some- 
times. 

Against a background of such evidence, the home 
economist should be encouraged toward additional 
work directed for building better parent-child 
understanding. For the older person whom “no- 
body wants,” family life may appear but an empty 
dream. 


Planning Skills for Old Age 


Fortunate are those men and women who have 
skills or avocational interests to rely on when the 
pressures of daily work are relaxed. They indeed 
have something to retire to as well asfrom. Parents 
who take time for personal hobbies or for participa- 
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tion in community life are building a form of in- 
surance for themselves. To the aged person, such 
interests may mean the difference between ‘‘waiting 
to die” and “‘still lots to do.” Adult educators can 
afford to emphasize developing skills and cultivating 
interests of nonvocational nature, as a never-ending 
process throughout life. 

Miss Mamie is 63 years old. She has been sitting 
at home alone day after day since an accident in a 
factory 17 years ago. Her sister, two years older, 
supports both of them. They own their home 
but have no other savings or insurance of any kind. 
Miss Mamie still wishes desperately: “If only I 
could do something. Anything. It would help 
even if it was only five dollars a week.” 

In the same city, there are probably mothers of 
small children who want mending or sewing done. 
And not far away there are orphans’ homes in need 
of the same kind of work. Some agency needs to 
serve as a liaison between these two stages of the 
family cycle. Again home economics teachers and 
extension workers who know their communities 
might set such forces in motion. 

There are few organized community-wide efforts 
planned to assist the aged. The “Golden Age” 
clubs of Cleveland, Ohio, have had recent wide 
publicity for such assistance. Such programs need 
the active support of home economists and of other 
educators so that they may be kept meaningful and 
not mere time-killers. Industry needs encourage- 
ment to further its work in job analysis and realloca- 
tion, helping to find places for workers regardless of 
age. 
Above all, there is needed a readjustment of our 
attitudes toward the aged and aging. We can help 
the families and communities with which we work 
to recognize the important contribution which age 
plus experience can make to group living. We can 
develop attitudes of hope and optimism rather than 
of defeat and pessimism among and toward old 
people. In our own living, we can keep ourselves 
ready to change: taking up new interests, meeting 
new people, finding different areas of knowledge 
to explore. 

Perhaps we would not go far wrong in adopting 
the goal of the person who said: 


I'd like to live to be one hundred and ten, 
And die of a fall from a cherry tree then. 


National Conference on Citizenship 


The Fourth National Conference on Citizenship was held in New York City 
from May 14 to 18, 1949. The theme was ‘Responsible American Citizens.” 
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The Home Economics=-Journalism Curriculum 


Miss Hostetter is a professor of journalism at Kansas 
State College, where she has taught for some time 
except for the important interval from 1941 to 1946, 
when she was editor of the JourNau or Home Eco- 
nomics. //er BS in home economics is from Kansas 
State College; her MS in journalism, from North- 
western University. 


OUR young women were graduated from 

Kansas State College this spring with the 

degree of Bachelor of Science in Huine Eco- 
nomics and Journalism. They were the first fruits 
of our new curriculum in home economics. 

True, students at Kansas State College have 
long taken a combination of courses in the two 
fields. For a quarter of a century, faculty of the 
department of journalism have exhorted girls 
majoring in journalism to get at least a 15-hour 
block of credits in home economics. And home 
economics professors have pointed out to their 
majors the value of courses in journalism, especially 
for those going into the business field or into the 
Extension Service of the U. 8. Department of 
Agriculture. 

Not until 1945-46, however, did the School of 
Ilome Economies set up under its own roof a cur- 
riculum in the combined fields. 

I returned to the Kansas State College campus 
in the summer of 1946 as director of that curriculum 
But Iam a hybrid. Iam in the journalism depart- 


ment, which is part of the School of Arts and 
Sciences. Yet within the School of Home Eco- 


nomics, I function as if I were a department head. 
I attend sessions of home economics department 
heads, and during registration I enroll only home 
economics majors. 

Since graduates of the new curriculum would 
go into positions in the writing field, it was felt that 
I could help them most by remaining with the 
journalism faculty. 


We Are Investigated 

Accreditation of journalism curricula meanwhile 
had been simmering. The American Council on 
Education for Journalism had been conducting 
an intensive two-year study of the teaching of 
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journalism, financed by Carnegie funds and by 
grants from publishers’ associations. That Council 
had set up criteria for evaluating the work of schools 
and departments of journalism. 

A corps of investigators in 1947-48 went the 
rounds of schools and departments which had applied 
for accreditation and which had sent in detailed 
data. Members of the corps who visited us in- 
cluded the dean of a school of journalism, the head 
of a journalism department, a radio executive, an 
advertising man, a newspaper publisher, and the 
executive editor of a newspaper chain. They 
wanted to learn about such intangibles as student 
morale, student-faculty relations, teaching effective- 
ness, and school prestige. 

Our department of journalism had asked for 
appraisal of the new home economics-journalism 
curriculum. By verdict of the examiners, we passed. 
So, too, did the home economics-journalism cur- 
ricula of three other schools: Iowa State College, 
Oklahoma Agricultural and Mechanical College, 
and the University of Wisconsin. 


What Is in the Curriculum? 


What is in this curriculum which passed the tests? 

The girl who gets a BS in home economics and 
journalism earns 15 credit hours a semester, 120 for 
the four years. Her 120 hours are allocated thus: 
32 hours to general education, a minimum of 26 
hours to basic home economics courses (2 from each 
of the 5 departments), 23 to journalism, 5 to fresh- 
man English, 2 to public speaking. These courses 
total 88 hours and leave 32—a little more than one 


full college year—for specialization in some one home 


economics field and for electives. 

Those general education courses may need ex- 
plaining. They are what we call the four ‘‘com- 
prehensives” of eight credit hours each, launched 
in 1944-45. They are nonlaboratory courses: 
Man’s Physical World—on astronomy, geology, 
physics, chemistry; Biology in Relation to Man—on 
the structure, life processes, and the heredity of 
representative plants and animals including man; 
Man and the Social World—on social, economic, 
and political institutions and practices; Man and 
the Cultural World—on history, philosophy, religion, 
and the arts. 
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Laboratory Courses, Electives They are two semesters of news writing and report- 


Some of our home economics-journalism majors, 
however, substitute the traditional laboratory sci- 
ence courses for these ‘“‘comprehensives.” If a 
girl wants her home economics specialization in 
foods or in nutrition, for example, she takes five 
hours each of general and organic chemistry instead 
of Man’s Physical World. 

By the end of the freshman year, our home- 
economics-journalist-to-be has had one basic course 
in design, foods, clothing, and household economics. 
Accordingly, she is then asked to decide tentatively 
in what branch of home economics she will specialize 
so that eventually she can write with a measure of 
authority on subjects in that area. 

She confers with the head of the home economics 
department concerned, and together they fill out 
one half of an elective card with the courses which 
have the blessing of the head. 

She also confers with me on acceptable non-home- 
economics electives. I rarely suggest that she take 
any more than the required 23 or 24 hours of jour- 
nalism courses. My concern is that she should 
have enough courses in literature and English com- 
position that she will not do mere hack writing and 
that she should develop any special aptitude or 
interest that she has outside of home economics. 

This elective card may change character radically 
before the end of the girl’s college career, if she 
discovers new talents, new interests. 

In the first semester of her junior year, for exam- 
ple, her first taste of radio might make her want more 
courses in radio. The two broadcasting stations on 
our campus can help her to determine if her abilities 
lie in that field. 

Radio station KSAC has been broadcasting since 
1924. Last year there was added a 10-watt “‘wired- 
wireless station,” one which uses power service 
lines for transmission and can be heard only a short 
distance—in our case not outside of Manhattan. 
It is a commercial station in miniature, operated in- 
dependently of KSAC and manned by students as 
managers, program directors, and script writers. 

Kansas State College is one of the 13 schools with 
an accredited curriculum in radio journalism. Here, 
the home economics journalist can specialize in 
script writing or in radio speech or in program pro- 
duction, using home economics materials. 

Also, she can try out for television, beginning next 
fall. By that time there will be a daily schedule of 
telecasting. 


Requirements in Journalism 


But what are the required journalism courses? 


ing for the College newspaper—which beginning 
next fall will be issued five days a week—-and one 
course each in advertising, editing, writing and 
editing the woman’s page, writing the magazine 
article, and either publicity methods or radio 
writing. These courses total 17 hours. In the sen- 
ior year come two courses called The Journalist in 
a Free Society and Interpreting Contemporary Af- 
fairs, which make a total of 23 hours in journalism. 

Students with special ability in journalism get 
staff positions on the College newspaper and may 
become its editor or business manager. So far, 
only journalism majors and two agricultural journal- 
ism majors have achieved the two top positions. 


The Woman’s Page Course 


I want to tell you about that course on The 
Woman’s Page in some detail because I am con- 
vinced (1) that it is one of the most valuable of our 
journalism courses for the home economics student 
and (2) that it could be introduced advantageously 
wherever both home economics and journalism are 
taught and a newspaper is published. 

The two city newspapers provide the apprentice 
training for the students of this course. We handled 
the woman’s page for the weekly for 16 months (with 
no lapse even during holidays); then the rival news- 
paper, a daily, asked to be serviced also. Last fall, 
the class was divided into two separate staffs, one 
for each newspaper. 

To understand how the class works, consider as 
an example three girls who were on the staff of 
“The Feminine World,” as the class has christened 
the woman’s section of the Manhattan Tribune- 
News. Mae was editor; Nancy was assistant editor; 
and Marilyn had written one of the six articles for 
the week. 

Marilyn’s article on child training carried the 
headline “Youngsters Who Hurt Others Need 
Additional Outlets for Their Energy.”” Background 
for the article came primarily from her course in 
child guidance and her observation in the nursery 
school and secondarily from a pamphlet published 
by the New York Committee on Mental Hygiene 
and noted in ‘From the Editor’s Mail” section of 
the JouRNAL oF Home Economics. (Incidentally, 
the class gets many of its article ideas from the 
JOURNAL.) 

“Everything for the woman’s page must be 
localized.” That is our slogan. Marilyn accord- 
ingly used the booklet only as a tuning fork. She 
interviewed the head teacher of the morning nursery 
school. Then she talked with a young Manhattan 
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mother suggested by that teacher to find out and 
report how she handled the problem of child bel- 
ligerence. 

“Manhattan Markets Selling Mostly Vet-In- 
spected Meat” was the headline for Mae’s own 
report of an interview with the city sanitarian and 
her own inspection of one slaughterhouse in the city. 

The picture article for the page was Nancy’s, 
on the kitchen and breakfast nook of the Ernst 
family’s new home. For the picture, Naney as 
usual had the services of the Tribune-News press 
photographer. 

The students supervise the taking of photographs. 
If something goes wrong, the student editor, like 
any other woman’s page editor, springs into action 
to get other material. She may use «a mat from the 
syndicated service which the paper buys and localize 
by telephone interviews the written material that 
goes with it. Or she may use a hold-over story, 
though using it may make her revamp her page and 
rewrite some of the headlines. 

Other articles on the page of this particular issue 
were on raincoat labels, care of house plants, and 
wild duck cookery. 

Halfway through each semester, the girls con- 
duct «a reader-interest survey. Each girl calls on 
five subscribers of the newspaper, shows each the 
pages of the last two issues, and determines how 
much of each story she has read, what recent articles 
she has liked best, and what subjects she would like 
to have taken up next. 

The woman who is regional manager for a well- 
known New York firm of consultants in business 
research lives in our city and briefs the girls on how 
to do the interviewing and checking. 

Our woman’s pages have had their difficulties. 
There was the time last fall when one girl wrote a 
feature on cosmetics, using for her tuning fork the 
recently published booklet, written by a Chicago 
HELB. 

The student interviewed saleswomen of a depart- 
ment store, a drug store, a variety store ...and in 
her article gave brand names of the best-selling 
cosmetics. I studied that paragraph and decided 
to let it stand and see what the newspaper editor 
did. The editor read it hastily and also let it stand. 
Stores carrving other brands, quite understandably, 
protested, 

The woman’s page has value so far as it is family- 
centered. It loses the confidence of readers if 
its objective is discovered to be the promotion of 
sales for advertisers. Yet the smart woman’s page 
editor wishes to maintain cordial relations with 


retailers. Only when family welfare and _ retailer 
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welfare conflict and when something important is 
at stake, will she hew to the line, letting the chips 
fall where they may. 

Here is one example. Since Kansas is one of the 
five states with no law for control of small loan 
companies, one student wrote an article on loan 
sharks and the $5,900,000 estimated to be taken 
annually from Kansans through usurious charges. 
Our city had two small loan companies, one of which 
promptly cancelled its advertising contract with 
the newspaper. The publisher, however, had ap- 
proved the article and stood with us, knowing that 
it had been carefully checked for accuracy and that 
families needed the warning. 


Adapting the Course 


How could you have such a class without a home 
economist on the journalism staff of your college? 
Some home economics teacher who would like to 
learn the art of writing for laymen could sit in on 
the class and be the person with whom articles could 
be checked for scientific soundness. She and the 
journalism instructor could work out the content 
ot the Class co-operatively. 

Another plan would be to have one or more home 
economists serve as consultants for the woman’s 
page staff to suggest subjects for articles and to 
check final drafts of stories for accuracy. 

Getting the interest of some local newspaper 
should be easy, since local features have high reader 
interest and hence a high circulation value. 

Prerequisites for the course probably should be 
at least one good course in news writing and the 
consent of instructor, plus Junior or senior standing. 

Such «a course would give the girl apprentice 
training and orient her to full-time editorial work 
in business or a profession. 

“Alumnae” of our woman’s pages, which began 
in October 1946, are now writing for trade journals 
and house organs, doing foods columns for gas 
service companies, handling weekly newspaper 
columns as home demonstration agents, acting as 
general assistants in consumer service departments 
of food industries, and as assistant editors on maga- 
zine editorial staffs. 


Supply vs. Demand 

If we and all other colleges and universities in 
which both home economics and journalism are 
taught strive mightily to groom for editorial work 
all the home economics majors we can for the next 
decade, we shall still be far short of meeting the 
urgent need, the insistent demand for home econo- 
mists who can write effectively. 
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Acceptance of School Lunch Dishes Studied 


DOROTHY W. BAKER and MABELLE 8S. EHLERS 


At the time of this study, Mrs. Baker was a special 
agent of the Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home 
Economics. Mrs. Ehlers is head of the department of 
institution administration of the School of Home 
Economics in Michigan State College. This article 
describes a co-operative study which was made by the 
College and the U. S. Department of Agriculture. 


HIS study was undertaken to determine chil- 
dren’s preferences among certain school lunch 
dishes, the factors affecting their acceptance of 
foods served, and the selection of balanced meals. 

The schools participating in the study were of 
three types: (1) rural, including elementary and 
high schools, where cash reimbursement was received 
and a type A plate lunch with no choice of foods was 
served; (2) suburban (population 8,000), a junior 
and senior high school which was not reimbursed 
and where a free choice of miscellaneous items was 
offered; (3) urban (population 80,000), high schools 
where reimbursement was received and a type A plate 
lunch and additional miscellaneous items were 
served. The accompanying table shows the number 
participating within the schools studied; occasion- 
ally other schools were included, however, when it 
was necessary to obtain more conclusive data. 

In each school, the lunchroom managers were in- 
terviewed to determine student preference for foods, 
the plan for serving, and other information on the 
method of operating. During the study, each school 
was visited once or twice a week and at this time 
dishes were prepared and served under the direc- 
tion of the interviewer. Often a main dish and a 
breadstuff or dessert were tested the same day. 
The interviewer was present in the kitchen during 
the preparation of the particular dish or dishes to 
be studied so that she might check the method of 


preparation. Counter arrangement was specified in 


Average number eating the school lunch daily 


RURAL SUBURBAN URBAN 


| School A) School B School A | School A] School B 


Student 
Teachers... .. 


40 
10 


243 
46 
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many cases. Data were tabulated as to the number 
of students served, the number of students taking 
the dish being studied, and the number returning 
some of it as waste. Among details noted were 
comments by students, teachers, cooks, and man- 
agers. A record was kept also of the food each stu- 
dent took on his tray. The food selected was ap- 
praised to determine the number of students and 
teachers choosing a balanced or unbalanced meal. 
For determining whether the meals were balanced 
or not, the type A lunch pattern was used as a 
standard. Therefore, the balanced meal included 
a main dish or soup, a vegetable or salad, bread, milk, 
and sometimes a dessert. A soup meal was not 
considered balanced unless it provided two ounces 
of protein in the portion of soup served or unless a 
protein-rich salad or sandwich was also taken which 
would give the student a total of two ounces of 
protein-rich food. 

The term “acceptance” in this report has been 
used to indicate students’ free choice of food from 
the counter, their failure to reject any food provided 
as part of a type A lunch, and the eating of foods 
selected. Plate waste was considered a measure of 
rejection. The per cent acceptance, by dishes, for 
each school was determined by the following for- 
mulas: 


Number of stu- Number of stu- Number of. stu- 
1. dents selecting — dents leaving edi- = dents accepting 
dish ble waste of dish dish 


Per cent 
xX 100 = acceptance 
of dish 


Number of students accepting dish 
’ Total number of students served 


The main dishes have been classified by types: 
(1) those including meat were ground beef and noo- 
dles, beef-vegetable casserole, and goulash; (2) fish, 
as fish shortcake, salmon loaf, and tuna-noodle-pea 
casserole; (3) cheese, as cheese pudding and maca- 
roni-cheese loaf; (4) egg, as scalloped green beans 
and eggs, Spanish eggs and noodles, and eggs a la 
king; (5) vegetable, as corn pudding and corn fondue. 
It was noted that the meat, fish, and egg dishes were 
generally well accepted, while the cheese and vege- 
table dishes received much lower acceptance in the 
suburban and urban schools. One suggestion made 
as to the lower acceptance of eggs by the rural school 
children was that the children were served eggs so 
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frequently at home that they preferred some other 
type of main dish at school. Acceptance of egg 
dishes was definitely decreased by the inclusion of 
figures for the scalloped green bean and egg dish, 
which was not well liked. The main reason, as 
stated by the pupils, for low acceptance of the vege- 
table main dishes, which included corn fondue and 
corn pudding, was their texture. The texture was 
not unfamiliar to them, however, since similar dishes 
had been served before, nor was the texture poor 
from the standpoint of food preparation methods; 
consequently, by texture, students must have meant 
the feeling of the food in the mouth. It was also 
noted from comments that the students, particularly 
those in high school, did not think this type of dish 
would be ‘‘filling’’ enough. Texture was also given 
by the students as a reason for lower acceptance of 
cheese dishes, as the cheese pudding was infrequently 
chosen. 

As the suburban school did not serve muffins or 
cornbread, not enough data were accumulated to in- 
dicate a definite trend in the acceptance of quick 
breads. 

The desserts tested included cake, cookies, and 
pudding. Relatively high acceptance was noted for 
cake. This classification also included gingerbread, 
and ginger and peanut-butter cookies. In the rural 
and urban schools, gingerbread and ginger cookies 
were accepted as well as plain cake or peanut butter 
cookies, but not in the suburban school. In this 
school, the acceptance of plain cake and peanut 
butter cookies considered alone was 58 per cent; 
of gingerbread and ginger cookies considered alone, 
only 16 per cent. 

It was found in all schools that the amount of 
waste for cookies greatly increased when they were 
served on a dish with some other dessert, such as 
fruit. In many cases, the cookies had not been 
tasted. When these same cookies were served alone 
on individual dishes, the per cent acceptance was 
high. Prune whip was very poorly accepted in all 
schools; first, because the students did not know what 
it was; second, because another dish containing 
prunes had been unpopular. Puddings, which in- 
cluded chocolate, bread, baked custard, and pump- 
kin custard, were not well received either. Of this 
group, the best accepted was pumpkin custard. In 
the suburban school, it was accepted by 26 per cent 
in comparison with 14 per cent for bread pudding. 
The urban school found that serving the same pud- 
ding in the form of pie increased the acceptance 
greatly. In this school, there was 57 per cent ac- 


ceptance for pumpkin custard pie against 25 per cent 
for custard pie. 
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Several factors affect the acceptance of school 
lunch dishes by the students. 

Competition among foods. As would be expected, 
the smaller the number of foods that the students 
had to choose among, the higher the per cent ac- 
ceptance for the test dish. In the rural school, 
where no choice was available, acceptance was usu- 
ally under 100 per cent because a few of the children 
returned some of the food as waste. The suburban 
school studied was the only school in which sand- 
wiches were served. In this school, two choices of 
main dishes, salads, and desserts were usually avail- 
able; however, acceptance was repeatedly low for 
main dishes, because of the large consumption of 
sandwiches in preference to the main dish, and gen- 
erally low on fruits and desserts other than ice 
cream. Cost was not an influencing factor here, 
as a sandwich was usually the same price as the main 
dish or a few cents more expensive. Also, many 
desserts were offered as cheaply as the ice cream. 
In the urban schools, four to six main dishes, vege- 
tables, salads, and desserts were available so that the 
number of students selecting each was necessarily 
less. 

Appearance. One of the chief factors affecting the 
initial acceptance or selection of food seemed to be 
that of appearance. In many cases where accept- 
ance was originally low, it was greatly increased by 
making the dish more appealing to the eye. This 
effect was accomplished mainly by garnishing. 

Location on counter. Though the location of the 
test dishes on the counter was varied, this particular 
factor did not affect acceptance much, as the major- 
ity of students looked at everything before making 
their selection. 

Name of dish. The name of the dish seemed to 
influence selection, particularly in the case of egg 
dishes. When the menu read “creamed eggs on 
biscuit,’ only 9 per cent of the students selected 
it; but when it read “eggs A la king on biscuit,” the 
number increased to 38 per cent. 

Frequency of service. Usually it was found desir- 
able not to serve the same dish more often than once 
in two or three weeks, the frequency depending on 
the school and on student preference for the dish. 

Cost. Cost did not seem to be an influencing 
factor in this particular study because all of the foods 
tested were kept at the same price as the other dishes 
of that type served. 

Weather. As little hot weather occurred during 
the school year, the students did not, for this reason, 
prefer a cold plate to a hot dish. In some schools, 
it was noted that when the weather was mild a 
smaller number of students ate in the cafeteria: 
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but in terms of per cent acceptance this was not an 
influencing factor. 

Previous experience with food. It was noted that 
previous experience with a dish definitely affected 
selection. The first time a test dish was served, 
the selection was often low because the students were 
slow to accept something new. After the first time, 
the selection could be either greater or less, depending 
on how well those who took it the first time liked it 
and how much it had been discussed with others at 
the table, either favorably or unfavorably. 

Teacher influence. In most schools, the teachers 
chose their meals and ate within sight of the students. 
Except in the rural schools, the number of teachers 
selecting balanced meals was low. In the suburban 
school, it was better, however, than the number of 
students selecting a balanced meal. In urban school 
B, the teachers rated low principally because they 
did not include milk in their meals but took coffee 
or tea. In the other schools, most of the teachers 
drank coffee or tea but also took milk. That the 
teachers’ example affects first graders as well as 
high school pupils was shown by comments of both, 
such as ““The teacher eats only a little of it, but we 
have to eat it all,”’ and “If these things are supposed 
to be so good for us, why don’t the teachers take 
them?” 

Lack of appreciation of food values. One other 
factor which we may deem of importance and one 
which presents a challenging problem is the apparent 
lack of appreciation of food values. In our work 
with food acceptance, this lack was noted frequently. 
No doubt the number of unbalanced meals reflected 
lack of knowledge of nutrition or failure to appre- 
ciate food values. 

Data gathered during a 12-month period indicated 
that the students getting lunches in the rural school 
where only a plate meal is served were more likely 
to get a balanced meal. If waste were taken into 
consideration, however, the number of balanced 
meals consumed by the rural school children would 
be appreciably less; that is, more nearly like the 
number taken by the students at urban school A. 
A consideration of waste did not greatly affect the 
picture in the urban or suburban schools because 
usually whatever food was selected was eaten. 

Although sandwiches and ice cream composed the 
most common lunch in the suburban school, here as 
in the urban schools it was found that increasing 
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the number of choices in each type of food (main 
dish, vegetables, salads) increased the number of 
balanced meals. During the spring of 1947, the 
choice of foods at the suburban school was extremely 
limited and the per cent of balanced meals very low. 
In the fall of 1947 and the spring of 1948, a larger 
number of foods was offered and the per cent of bal- 
anced meals was higher than in the spring of 1947. 
In the winter of 1948, a greater variety of foods was 
available than at any other time during the study and 
the per cent of balanced meals selected was also 
highest during that time. 

At urban school A, where there was always a large 
selection of foods and a plate meal with numerous 
choices was available, the number of balanced meals 
was comparatively higher than in the other schools. 
Although, according to the managers in several cafe- 
terias, the plate lunch has done much to increase the 
number of balanced meals chosen by showing the 
student what his lunch should include, he seems 
to prefer considerable free choice of foods. 


Conclusions 

Main dishes including meat, fish, and eggs were 
generally well accepted while main dishes containing 
cheese and vegetables received much lower accept- 
ance. Any custard-type main dish, such as cheese 
pudding and particularly corn pudding and corn 
fondue, were not well received. 

Cakes and cookies were readily accepted, although 
gingerbread and ginger cookies were poorly accepted 
in one school. Pudding desserts received lower ac- 
ceptance than cake and cookies, but this acceptance 
could be increased in the high schools by serving the 
custards or puddings in the form of pie. 

Attractiveness of the dish greatly affected ac- 
ceptance. The location of the food on the serving 
counter, the cost, and the weather influenced choice 
only slightly. In some’instances, the name of the 
dish served, the frequency of service, and previous 
experience with the food had some effect on accept- 
ance. The example set by the teachers was noted as 
a rather important factor, according to the number 
of comments concerning it heard daily from the 
students. 

Generally, the larger the choice of foods offered, 
the greater was the number of balanced meals se- 
lected. A lack of appreciation of food values seemed 
to prevent the choice of better balanced lunches. 


PHF Is Upward Bound 


The Permanent Headquarters Fund has passed the $90,000 mark and looks to 
AHEA members to help it sprint to $100,000 before the San Francisco meeting. 
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Wichers —Topeka 


Lewis i. Robbins, MD, director of 
the outpatient division of the de- 
partment of clinical services at The 
Menninger Foundation in Topeka, 
Kansas, and consultant in neuro 
psychiatry to the surgeon general of 
the United States Army, will pre- 
sent a psychiatrist’s viewpoint on 
“Trends That Affect Family Life’’ 
in his address ‘““The Woman’s Di- 
lemma--Home Versus Career’? at 
the general session on Friday after- 
noon, July 1. 


Mrs. Irene Bury, fashion designer 
with her own established company, 
Affiliated Fashionists of California, 
who stresses basic simplicity in cas- 
ual clothes in each new line that 
bears her name, will tell how “A 
Fashion Designer Views Home Eco- 


nomics’? when she appears on the 
**Eye Opener” program on Wednes- 


day morning, June 29. 


Presenting 
Convention 


Speakers 


Hixon’s 


Robert G. Foster of the University 
of Kansas, a former staff member of 
the Merrill-Palmer School, will dis- 
sociological aspects of “Trends 
That Affect Family Life’’ at the 
Friday afternoon general session. 


Ted Malone, author, editor, war 
correspondent, radio reporter and 
storyteller, and originator of the 


popular radio program ‘‘Between the 
Bookends”? will bring a ‘Report 
from EKurope—A Correspondent 
Views the Scene Again After Five 
Years”’ to his audience at the ‘‘Eye 
Opener” program on Thursday 
morning, June 30. 
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R. R. Renne, president of Montana 
State College, author of numerous 
articles on land economics and pub- 
lic finance, and past president of the 
Western Farm Economies Associa- 
tion, will discuss ‘‘Economic Trends 
and Family Life’’ at the general ses- 
sion on Friday afternoon, July 1. 
Before Dr. Renne’s presidency, he 
served Montana State College as 
professor and head of the depart- 
ment of economics and agricultural 
economics. 


Harry Merrick 
Mrs. Esther Sietmann Warner, au- 
thor, teacher, sculptor, home econo- 
mist, has chosen the title of her book 
New Song in a Strange Land as the 
subject of her Opener’’ talk 
for Friday morning, July 1. The 
“strange land”’ is Liberia, where she 
went with her botanist husband and 
studied both the folk crafts and the 
people. 
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A Comparison of Growth on Two Special Diets 


CECILIA SCHUCK and HARRIETT STONER HANSON 


Dr. Schuck, as a professor of nutrition in the School 
of Home Economics at Purdue University, directs the 
work of graduate and undergraduate majors in nutri- 
tion. Her PhD degree is from the University of Chi- 
cago. Mrs. Hanson received an MS degree, with a 
major in nutrition, from Purdue in February 1949. 


joint advisory committee of the United Na- 

tions Food and Agriculture Organization 

and the World Health Organization, in a 
report to the international Children’s Emergency 
Fund in July 1947, recommended the use of nonfat 
dry milk combined with lard and supplemented with 
fish-liver oil as the most economical means of im- 
proving inadequate diets of European children.' 
This report interested the authors in comparing the 
effect on growth of a diet containing this mixture 
with one containing whole milk and was the stimulus 
for the study to be described. 


TABLE 1 
Total gain and average weekly gain in weight of pairs 
of rats on Sherman’s Diet B and a Diet B modification 
for a seven-week period 


| AVERAGE WEEKLY GAIN IN 


TOTAL GAIN IN WEIGHT WEIGHT 
PAIR 
Diet B | Modified Diet Diet B Modified Diet 
grams crams grams grams 
1 314 332 44.8 47.4 
2 323 315 46.1 45.0 
333 208 47.6 42.6 
4 | 302 315 43.2 45.0 
5 311 327 44.3 46.7 
6 297 310 42.2 44.3 
7 304 336 43.4 48.0 
8 300 340 42.9 49.7 
9 284 276 40.6 39.2 
10 316 299 45.0 42.7 
11 306 296 43.7 42.3 
12 299 285 12.7 40.1 


' PRODUCTION AND MARKETING ADMINISTRATION, U. 8S. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, WASHINGTON, D. C. Nu- 
trition News Letter No, 63. 


Forty-eight Sprague-Dawley weanling rats, 
equally divided as to sex, were separated into 2 
groups of 12 pairs each. The first group was fed 
Sherman’s Diet B (3 dried whole milk, ? ground 
whole wheat, and sodium chloride equal to 2 per 
cent of the weight of the wheat); the second was fed 
a modification of this diet, in which the dried whole 
milk was replaced by nonfat dry milk, with lard 
incorporated in an amount equal to the fat of the 


TABLE 2 


Amount of food consumed by pairs of rats on Sherman's 
Diet B and a Diet B modification for seven weeks 


PAIR DIET B MODIFIED DIET 

grams grams 

1 1,045 1,001 
2 1,052 998 
3 1,069 1,040 
{ 1,077 1,015 
5 1,070 1,045 
6 1,024 1,075 
7 1,056 1,040 
8 1,070 1,075 
9 1,027 942 
10 1,023 948 
11 1,059 973 
12 999 1,032 


dried whole milk. Cod liver oil was added to this 
modified diet in sufficient quantity to make the 
vitamin A content of the two diets approximately 
the same. A commercial brand of dried whole milk 
and nonfat dry milk was used for the milk portions 
of the diets. The lard was a pure product containing 
no preservative. At the beginning of the study, 
the lard was incorporated by creaming it with the 
nonfat dry milk, and this product was added to the 
ground wheat. The mixture was then passed 
through a sieve twice to insure homogeneity. Later, 
all the ingredients were combined in an electric 
mixer. 

The growth and food consumption of the rats on 
the two diets were determined over a period of 7 
weeks. The efficiency of food utilization on each 
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diet was calculated from the weight gains and the The findings are recorded in tables 1, 2, and 3. 

food consumption, using the formula: No significant. difference was found in the growth 

oa : rates on the two diets, but the food records indicate 

Food efficiency = =—— — 100 that food consumption on Sherman’s Diet B was 

higher than on the modified diet. Therefore, 


—T efficieney of food utilization as calculated by the 
7 ¢ 4 3 . 
formula employed was less on the former diet than 


Efficiency of food utilizetion by pairs of rats on Sherman’s 
on the latter. Application of the T test shows the 


Diet B and a Diet B modification 
— mean difference between the two diets with respect 


cas — sissctaentiecaein to food efficiency to be significant. Some loss of 
' 20.0 43.9 food through spillage was unavoidable, however, 
9 20.7 31.6 and this loss may have been greater with Sherman’s 
3 31.2 28.7 Diet B, because it was finer and more powdery 
4 28.0) 31.0 than the modified diet. Therefore, what appears 
5 2.1 a1.3 to be a difference in food efficiency between the 
6 28.8 28.8 
- 29 0 39 3 two diets may not be a real difference. 
8 28 () 31.6 The results of the study indicate that nonfat dry 
9 27.7 29.3 milk reinforced with lard and cod liver oil is com- 
10 30.9 31.5 parable to dried whole milk for meeting growth 
- hp = : needs and that the former can be safely recommended 
for use in low-cost emergency feeding of children. 


Newfoundland Nutrition Surveys 


In 1944, a group of prominent physicians made a nutrition survey of the people 
of Newfoundland, requested by the government of that country. This survey 
revealed that malnutrition in regard to vitamin A, thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, 
and ascorbic acid was common. These deficiencies were found in association with 
extensive dental caries, poor muscular development, and infant mortality and 
tuberculosis rates from two to three times as high as those encountered in popula- 
tions of similar ancestry in more favored regions. 

The war of 1939-45 led to prosperity unparalleled in the history of the coun- 
trv. The improving economic status, which was only just apparent in 1044, 
was obvious in 1948. Imports of food increased, and between 1944 and 1048S 
various corrective measures were instituted by the government. ‘There was in- 
creased emphasis on education in nutrition, distribution in the majority of 
schools of dry milk and cod liver oil, distribution of orange juice to nursing 
mothers and infants, and improvement of the nutritive value of margarine and 
wheat flour through fortification of the former with vitamin A and enrichment of 
the latter with thiamine, riboflavin, niacin, and iron, and, after January 1047, 
with bone meal. 

In 1948, the same group of physicians, with two exceptions, returned to New- 
foundland, at the invitation of the Newfoundland government, and conducted 
a resurvey in the same season (August) and, generally, in the same localities 
which were studied before. In each survey, 868 persons were examined. 

Clinical examination in 1948 revealed a striking decrease over 1944 in the in- 
cidence of those abnormalities in the production of which a deficiency of vitamin 
A or of one or more of the B vitamins is considered by most medical nutritionists 
to play a part.—Based on a release from The Nutrition Foundation, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 

A conference on these surveys conducted in Newfoundland in 1944 and again 
in 1948 was held under the auspices of The Nutrition Foundation in New York 
City, April 4, 1949. Mary L. Dodds represented the AHEA. 
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A SUCCESSFUL CAREER CLINIC 
Fay ANTHIS 


University of Houston 


Selling home economics to prospective students is 
more effective if glamour is used as one of your tools. 

We have used pretty girls who are successful in 
their particular field of home economies. They have 
done a wonderful job of selling their phases of the 
work in our annual “Career Clinic.” 

We have had two such clinies and have learned 
a few things that may be of help to others in planning 
a similar program. 

In the Houston area, business and professional 
women’s clubs helped us in obtaining speakers. That 
is where the glamour came in. We required our 
speakers to be successful, attractive, and intelligent. 
Active chapters of these women’s clubs are every- 
where, and they are valuable in assisting you. 

Publicity is important. We arranged radio pro- 
grams with local radio stations through our radio 
department. Scripts were prepared by radio stu- 
dents, and the shows were broadcast by home eco- 
nomics students from our kitchen laboratories on 
the campus. 

Also valuable are wire-recorded radio programs. 
A 15-minute show can be run on a 16-inch slow-speed 
commercial record at the same cost as a 5-minute 
home recording on the same size disc. 

Special equipment is needed to operate the com- 
mercial record, but a check with the local radio 
station may help solve this problem. Worthy serv- 
ice programs are always welcomed by the stations 
since they must fill a certain quota required by the 
Federal Communications Commission. 

Interview-type radio programs also were used, 
but we left the glamour out here. We tried to get 
the best known authorities in the various phases of 
the field. We saved the glamour until after we got 
interested people into our clinics. 

Bulletins were sent to high school principals pre- 
ceding the first clinic. During the second clinic, 
we worked with home economics advisers directly. 
The results the second time almost doubled that of 
the first. 

In order for you to have a successful clinic, we ad- 
vise you to keep a good file on latest developments in 
the field. 


Government agencies, state colleges of 


agriculture, and newspaper articles will supply the 
bulk of this material. It saves hours of work if this 
filing is done correctly. 

We limited clinic speakers to five minutes. Then 
we dispersed into conference groups for discussion 
and demonstrations. We learned a lesson here, too. 
Limited conferences are not sufficient, since we 
caught only those already interested in the field. 

In the future, we will appeal to all high school 
seniors in the Houston area through direct mail in 
addition to the media listed here. 


MY SUMMER IN SWEDEN 
JANICE FENSKE 
Bozeman, Montana 


Last summer I was one of 17 young men and 
women from rural homes in the United States who 
spent the summer on European farms, living, work- 
ing, and playing with farm families in seven differ- 
ent countries. We were members of the first Inter- 
national Farm Youth Exchange, a project designed 
to foster good relations between countries through 
friendship between the people of these countries. 
As one of the delegates to Sweden, I learned much 
about the Swedish way of life that has already been 
of value to me in my study of home economics. 

Swedish farm homes are charming little spots of 
color set in the countryside, for by far the greater 
share of them are painted a brilliant red and neatly 
trimmed in white. I was most impressed by the 
neatness and cleanliness that prevail in the whole 
country —there is a place for everything, and things 
are kept in place! Flowers bloom all summer, and 
fruit and vegetables are grown right. in the farm gar- 
den. Inside, the same air of neatness and cleanli- 
ness is noticeable. Swedish people have a natural 
flair for color and design, which is evident in their 
food, clothing, and homes. They show their love 
of the outdoors by bringing flowers and plants in- 
side, often as part of the room decoration. Swedish 
furniture, glassware, and ceramics are as charming 
and original as I had been led to expect, and their 
reputation in this field is certainly well-founded. 

Even in a tiny home, it is evident that work is 
done thoroughly and one senses the pride a Swedish 
housewife takes in her cooking, baking, and house- 
keeping. It is said that one never visits a Swedish 
home without having something to eat; and the pro- 
verbial coffee, served with a delicious assortment of 
rolls, cookies, and cakes, is a time-honored custom 
that every visitor to Sweden must certainly enjoy. 
A Swedish housewife is happy if her guests eat heart - 
ily of the food she prepares, for it is as delicious as it 
is attractive. Long hours are spent in the kitchen, 
preparing for guests who traditionally arrive at ex- 
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actly the set hour and often with a gift of flowers or 
candy for their hostess. Although the Swedes are 
a formal people, dinner is a pleasant occasion, en- 
joyed at a beautifully set table. 

Perhaps we as a nation can teach the Swedish as 
well as other European peoples much about such 
things as refrigerators, sanitation, and food storage; 
but there are certainly many things which we could 
well copy from them. I was impressed by the know]- 
edge and appreciation of the fine arts, homecrafts, 
and language that are general throughout the coun- 
try. With a courtesy that is typically European, 
Swedish people made me feel very much at home. 
Naturally, they are proud of their accomplishments— 
in housing, for example. Instead of shacks and 
slum areas, there are districts of attractive, comfor- 
table apartment houses and private homes, often 
bordered by parks and museums. 

Winters in Sweden are long and cold; but when 
summer comes, the whole population moves outdoors 
into the long, sunny days. Children, especially, tan 
to an all-over nut brown color and, with their fair 
hair and blue eyes, offer a most charming picture of 
health and vigor. 

In general, Sweden is today one of the most 
progressive and modern European countries, with 
efficient electric railroad and telephone systems, 
many automobiles of American and European manu- 
facture, as well as some which are produced in 
Sweden’s own factories. Swedish people are justly 
proud of their country and its place in today’s 
world. In two short months, I learned to love these 
people and their country. 


TWO PIONEER NEGRO TEACHERS 


Patsy GRAVES 


Farmers Home Administration 
U.S. Department of Agriculture 


More than sixty years of home economics teaching 
is represented by these sisters, Ellen Olga Paige and 
Mrs. Julia Paige Davis, of Daytona Beach, Florida. 

Miss Paige, now retired but still active in her 
eighties, was the first Negro teacher of home eco- 
nomics in Florida. The method through which she 
got her first position more than fifty years ago is still 
good advice for the prospective job seeker in home 
economics or in any field. On a visit to the campus 
of what is now Florida A & M College at Tallahassee, 
her trim figure and stylish clothes were the object of 
much admiration. What was even more remark- 
able was the fact that she had made those pretty 
clothes and that dashing hat herself. 

At an urgent invitation from the school principal 
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to stay and teach her skills, Miss Paige began a dis- 
tinguished career at the magnificent sum of $35 per 


Julia Paige Davis 


Ellen Olga Paige 


month. At that time, her formal training in home 
economics was limited to what she had received in 
the public school at Live Oak, Florida. Added to 
this were her lifelong habit of self-improvement, her 
extensive reading and home study, and the perfec- 
tion of her painstaking and careful workmanship. 

During the eventful years of her teaching, Miss 
Paige saw the expansion and development of Florida 
A & M into an accredited four-year college, helped 
her own department change from ‘domestic arts” 
to “home economics,” and grew professionally 
through summers at Columbia University and Pratt 
Institute. Retiring with great honors, she was 
given a generous pension, a handsome diamond ring, 
and the pleasure of having the home management 
house at the College renamed “Ellen Paige.”’ 

Mrs. Davis has not been quite so true a Floridian 
as her sister because the first ten years of her teach- 
ing career were spent at Fort Valley State College 
in Georgia. Coming to Bethune-Cookman College 
at Daytona Beach in 1918, she has remained ever 
since. Mrs. Davis says of her years there that she 
has done everything her hands found to do in the 
building of an institution, teaching dressmaking 
when she could be spared from other duties. 

Bethune-Cookman is the school founded and built 
by Mrs. Mary McLeod Bethune, who was once 
named by Carrie Chapman Catt as one of the ten 
great women of America. How she began her school 
with five little girls, $1.50 in cash, and an inexhausti- 
ble supply of faith is one of the famous sagas of 
Negro life in this country. Mrs. Davis was closely 
associated with Dr. Bethune through those years and 
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did much to help make the present institution a 
four-year accredited college. 

Living now in retirement at Daytona Beach, these 
pioneers can point with pride to their former students 
scattered over the United States, many of them 
teachers of home economics. Those students may 
have more formal degrees than their teachers, as is 
proper and necessary to the professional standing of 
the field of home economics, but they possess nothing 
more valuable than the painstaking habits of work- 
manship taught them in the old-fashioned way by 
Miss Paige and Mrs. Davis. 


STAGE SETTING FOR NEW UNITS 


ELIZABETH JANE SIMPSON 
Newport (Indiana) High School 

If the stage has been set for introduction of the 
new unit in a homemaking class, there will be greater 
interest on the part of the pupils and they will be 
better prepared to participate in setting up goals and 
planning for the unit. 

In introducing a unit in “Child Care and Develop- 
ment” to a junior and senior homemaking class, I 
planned a colorful bulletin board with this heading: 
The Child and His Family. The bulletin board 
showed pictures of family groups which suggested 
some of the problems involved in caring for the child 
inthe home. These pictures were selected to suggest 
problems related to mental and emotional develop- 
ment and guidance. A young mother talked with 
the pupils during one class period and told them of 
some of the problems she had encountered in caring 
for her six-year-old daughter and four-year-old son. 
The girls who had been “sitters” in this mother’s 
home were especially interested. Finally, before 
planning together, the pupils browsed through the 
pamphlets, magazines, and books on child care that 
were in the homemaking department. They also 
discussed with me their own experiences in caring for 
children and brought in pictures of children they 
helped care for—young brothers and sisters, nieces 
and nephews. By the time the class was ready to 
plan together, the pupils had many goals to suggest 
and were interested in planning to meet them. 

Another group of junior and senior girls, who had 
helped make the plans for the year’s activities, 
seemed to lose interest as the time for their unit in 
house planning and home management approached. 
Before plans for the unit were made with the pupils, 
a series of home visits was conducted. The class 
spent four class periods visiting four interesting 
homes in the town. The homemakers and I had 
planned together prior to the visits so that real 
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problems in house planning and home management 
would be suggested to the pupils when the home- 
maker talked with the group. Through these home 
visits, the girls were brought to a realization of some 
ways in which the personalities and needs of the 
family members might be reflected and met in the 
home. During this week, a bulletin board in the 
homemaking room attracted interest. It was 
headed: Someday—Yes—Someday. A picture of a 
dreamy-eyed young girl was placed in the upper 
corner of the bulletin board. Below was a picture 
of an attractive, moderate-priced home with the 
‘caption: A Home of My Own. Pictures of attrac- 
tive rooms were placed below. One pupil became 
interested enough to collect some pictures of her own 
for the bulletin board. The class was better pre- 
pared to participate in planning the unit because of 
this setting of the stage. 

A group of freshman girls were very eager to start 
their clothing construction projects. They had a 
real, but unrecognized, need for help with problems 
of wardrobe planning. I made my own wardrobe 
inventory the evening before we were to plan together 
for the clothing unit. The next day, I told them my 
wardrobe planning problems and asked their advice 
concerning additions to my wardrobe. They made 
many suggestions. At last one pupil said, “I think it 
would help us to take a wardrobe inventory and 
make a clothing plan for this spring and summer.” 
Everyone agreed. Within two days, each girl had 
made a clothing inventory and had begun her ward- 
robe plan. 

In introducing a unit on “Looking Ahead to Mar- 
riage,”’ a student teacher enlisted the aid of a local 
minister. He visited the class and read the marriage 
ceremony to the group, then discussed the marriage 
vows and the early stages of family life. The student 
teacher wore her sister’s white satin wedding gown 
to class that day and, when the minister had com- 
pleted his talk, played recordings of bridal airs while 
the girls inspected the gown. She then gave them 
the case problem of John and Mary, two imaginary 
voung people of our town who were planning to be 
married soon. The discussion was guided so that 
the group became conscious of the many problems 
John and Mary would face before marriage and 
during the first few vears of marriage. Unit goals 
grew naturally from the discussion of these problems. 

Thinking is stimulated and pupil-teacher planning 
more effectively done when the stage has been set for 
the new unit. For this accomplishment, bulletin 
boards, student reports of home experiences, talks by 
parents and others, home visits, magazine articles, 
field trips, and many other means may be utilized. 
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COLLEGE HOUSING EXPERIMENT 


Loretta Fruin 
Pullman, Washington 


In Pullman, Washington, the home of the State 
College of Washington and the temporary home of 
thousands of veterans and their families, there is an 
ever-increasing housing shortage. The home eco- 
nomics department of the State College recognized 
the acuteness of this shortage on the campus as an 
indication of conditions throughout the nation and 
accepted it as a challenge. 

When Dean Velma Phillips discussed the problem 
with her classes and the faculty, they concluded that 
perhaps young couples could relieve this situation by 
building their own homes. Soon the architecture 
and engineering departments became interested, and 
together with the home economics department they 
drew up plans for two pumice-block homes, 16 feet 
by 24 feet. Each department incorporated its indi- 
vidual interests into the plans. The architects were 
interested in drawing plans for small functional units 
that could be built by the average inexperienced 
person. The engineers were eager to study con- 
struction materials, namely pumice blocks. They 
wanted to study the insulation value, the settling and 
cracking element, as well as different heating systems 
suitable for pumice-block buildings. The home 
economists wondered if young couples could not 
reduce building expenses by doing the work them- 
selves and thus arrive at construction costs within 
their budgets. 

After the plans were completed, the next step was 
to find two interested couples to do the work. This 
step was not at all difficult, for, besides having an 
hourly wage, the couples were to live in the houses 
for one year. 

My husband, Bob, a senior economics student, 
started work on the first ‘‘experimental” house in 
June. The foundation work went slowly but, after 
that, the pumice-block wall went up in a hurry, con- 
sidering the fact that Bob carried eight hours in 
summer school, corrected examination papers, and 
worked part time as a bookkeeper. 

The project soon became a family affair. It wasa 
common sight for the neighbors to see Bob, his 
mother, wife, sister, and sister-in-law all working on 
the house. 

Since this was planned to be a low-cost house, we 
conserved wherever possible. For instance, plumb- 
ing for kitchen and bathroom was installed in the 
same wall. Bob built the shower instead of using 
one that was all ready for installation. We ordered 
lumber in quantities to save delivery charges. The 
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window sills were made of rough two by fours, and 
louvers were constructed instead of moveable win- 
dows being used, for louvers are more economical. 
War-surplus materials, such as roof insulation and 
lighting fixtures, were used. 

By November, we were ready to move in. The 
house had taken about 1200 hours to complete. 
The total cost was $2495. (This figure is based on 
local retail prices and includes work done by the 
electrician and plumber. It does not include the lot 
nor the interior decoration costs.) The local bankers 
recently appraised the house at $5500. 

Since the completion of the two experimental 
houses, they have been the core of much activity. 
The interior decoration classes use them as the basis 
for their work, as do the motion study and equip- 
ment classes. The horticulture classes planned the 
landscaping they will do this spring. Arrange- 
ments are being made to study cost and temperature 
variations of oil and electric heat. All of this is in 
addition to the pumice-block study. This summer 
the houses will begin to serve as perpetual home 
management houses for married majors. 

As interested persons throughout the state are 
inquiring about the houses, a bulletin is being com- 
piled and will be offered as an aid to those who plan 
a similar undertaking. Interested manufacturers are 
donating materials for the construction of two more 
“experimental” houses to be built this summer. 

This project has proved that small, well-planned, 
functional homes can be designed in such a way that 
an inexperienced builder can build his home at a 
great saving to himself. 

Even if nothing else is accomplished, it is hoped 
that this project will give young couples the added 
confidence they may need to undertake home build- 
ing and that such projects, in turn, will help relieve 
the housing shortage. 


A CALIFORNIA WORKSHOP 


Dorotuy M. Leauy 


University of California, Los Angeles 


We are offering a curriculum workshop for sec- 
ondary school teachers, sponsored by the State De- 
partment of Education in co-operation with the 
University of California at Los Angeles, from July 
18 to August 13. Under my direction with the as- 
sistance of staff members from the home economics 
division of the State Department of Education, it 
will carry four credits which may be applied toward 
graduate work, if the person qualifies for entrance 
into the graduate division. 
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HOME ECONOMISTS HONORED 


Two members of the AHEA, one from the home 
economics in business department and the other from 
the extension service department, received special 
recognition in May. 

Mrs. Marjorie Child Husted was one of six women 
who received awards from the Women’s National 
Press Club in Washington, D. C., on May 14 for 
“outstanding contributions to contemporary thought 
and achievement in 1948.” Among these six, 
Grandma Moses, 88-year-old ““American primitive” 
painter, received the award for Art, Mrs. Eleanor 
Roosevelt for Tuman Rights, and Mrs. Husted for 
Business. In 1929, Mrs. Husted became the first 
director of the Betty Crocker homemaking service, 
making the name of Betty Crocker synonymous 
with good household counseling. She is now a con- 
sultant in advertising, public relations, and home 
service for General Mills. In the HEIB department 
of the AHEA, she is chairman of the public relations 
council, 

Mrs. Jane Simpson MeKimmon was honored on 
the Du Pont Company’s “Cavaleade of America” 
program on May 2 by a dramatization of the work 
of the home demonstration agents, inspired by her 
book When We're We Grow. This program 
was presented during National Home Demonstration 
Week. Mrs. MceKimmon was one of the five pioneer 
home demonstration agents in the country. In 1911, 
she became the first state home demonstration agent 
in North Carolina, a position which she has called ‘‘a 
thirty-two-vyear venture of enthralling interest.”’ 
The far-reaching program of adult and youth educa- 
tion which she helped bring to farm homes in North 
Carolina has influenced the homes of the nation. 


Green 


USE AHEA’S RESOURCES 

Two new leaflets are now starting their rounds of 
helpful service. The recently revised list of AHEA 
publications and a promotional bulletin, ‘Join 
AHEA for Professional Recognition and Service,” 


are good tools. You may find in the publications 


list that exactly the information you need is available 
from the AHEA in pamphlets or JouRNAL reprints. 
You can promote the Association by the right dis- 


tribution of “Join AHEA....” Both leaflets are 


free upon request. 


JOB INFORMATION EXCHANGE 


The job information exchange will be maintained 
again during the annual meeting. The room for 
this exchange will be near the registration area in the 
Civie Auditorium. Mrs. Ilma B. Oatman will be in 
charge of this clearinghouse for home economists 
seeking and executives seeking home 
economists to fill positions. 

As this service to AHEA members has been much 
appreciated, it is being offered again as a convention 
feature. 


positions 


MEMBERSHIP CARD REMINDER 


Be sure to take your AHEA membership card to 
the San Francisco meeting. It will save you SI, 
since last year the registration fee for the annual 
meeting was increased from S3 to S4 for members 
and to $5 for nonmembers. The admission price per 
person for single sessions is 50 cents; this fee also in- 
cludes entrance to the exhibits. Incidentally, from 
all that we hear about the exhibits this year, they 
alone will be well worth visiting. Turn to the adver- 
tising section of this issue to see the list of exhibitors. 


LAWS AND LEGISLATION 


In preparation for the business meeting on Thurs- 
day evening during the convention, all members will 
want to study the suggested revisions to the consti- 
tution and bylaws published in the May JourNat. 
The constitution as revised by members of the Asso- 
ciation will appear in the September JourNAL. 
Likewise, the proposed legislative program for 
1945-50, as included in the May JourNAL, will be 
presented to members at the business session. ‘They 
will then have an opportunity to discuss this program 
and vote upon it. The program as adopted will be 
the Association’s legislative program for 1949-50. 


LIST OF RESEARCH WORKERS 


Of interest to those who want as reference the 
names of home economists conducting research in 
special fields is a list which has been released by 
Mary L. Dodds, secretary of the research department 
of AHKA. This list gives the names and subject 
matter fields of “‘Research Workers in Home Eco- 
nomics and Related Fields” for 1948-49. A limited 
number of copies may be secured without charge 
from the AHEA Headquarters, 700 Victor Building, 
Washington 1, D. C. 
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AHEA Activities 


AHEA FELLOWSHIP AWARDS 


The winners of AHEA fellowships for 1949-50, as 
announced by Mrs. Lucile Rust, chairman of the 
fellowship awards committee, are Florence E. Petzel, 
Mary Elizabeth Fuqua, and Dorothy M. Greey. 

Miss Petzel, winner of the Effie I. Raitt fellow- 
ship, is a teacher and research worker on leave at 
present and studying for her doctor’s degree. Her 
Ph.B. and A.M. are from the University of Chicago. 
She has taught in Ohio State University, Texas 


Mary Elizabeth Fuqua 


State College for Women, and Judson College and 
has published several research articles in bulletins 
or magazines. Her research, supervised by Ethel 
L. Phelps at the University of Minnesota, will be 
in textiles and clothing; her specific problem, the 
sorption of water by fabrics. 

Miss Fuqua, the successful applicant for the 
Evaporated Milk Association fellowship, is an in- 
structor in foods and nutrition at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. After her graduation from the University 
of Tennessee, she was a hospital dietitian for two 
years before studying for her M.S. degree at Ohio 
State University. She expects to continue her 
studies toward her doctorate next year at this Uni- 
versity in the field of foods and nutrition. 


Miss Greey, awarded the Ellen H. Richards fel- 
lowship, is now on sabbatical leave from Michigan 


Florence E. Petzel 


State College, where she is an assistant professor 
of home management and child development. She 
has also taught at Iowa State College and at 
Hood College. A graduate of Cornell University 
with B.S. and M.S. degrees, she is spending this year 
in graduate study at the University of Chicago with 
The Committee on Human Development. Her plan 
is to complete her work for the Ph.D. in this 
human development field, her specific study having 
to do with homemakers of different socioeconomic 
levels. 


Town—Country 
Dorothy M. Greey 
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ROADS TO WORLD PEACE 
Sister MARIE DE SALES 
College of Chestnut Hill, Philadelphia 


At the 53d annual meeting of the American Acad- 
emy of Political and Social Science in Philadelphia 
on April 8 and 9, 1949, I was the representative of 
the American Home Economics Association. The 
general topic of the meeting was “World Govern- 
ment: Why? When? How?” The first high light I 
would record is the diametrically opposed opinions of 
the speakers, the firm conviction of each, and their 
zeal, energy, and ardor. 

The two outstanding differences of opinion were 
between the apostles of the United Nations and the 
United World Federalists, represented by Clark 
Eichelberger and Cord Meyer, Jr., respectively. 
Mr. Eichelberger pointed out how disastrous it would 
be to scrap the UN or to make any radical changes in 
it now. His argument was that the UN has func- 
tioned and is functioning in harmony with and in 
pace with the evolution of thought and opinion of 
the nation members. Mr. Eichelberger felt that 
“world government will come only when the hearts 
and minds of men and women are ready for it. It 
will never be by constitution alone.”’ This is a slow 
and tedious process, requiring infinite patience. 

Holding the opposite viewpoint, Mr. Meyer 
warned against the race for armaments, the harmful 
effect of power politics, the weakness of the UN, the 
swift passage of time running out while our enemies 
grow stronger and stronger. He felt that the policy 
of allowing the strength of the UN to develop coin- 
cidental with the evolution of thought is disastrous 
because it is too slow. 

Another high light that touches our Association 
directly is the field of public opinion. All speakers 
agreed on the importance of public opinion. Here, 
I think, is a field where the home economist has a 
grave responsibility and where she is making a 
definite contribution to world peace. 

Lyman White in his paper ‘‘Peace by Pieces—The 
Role of Non-governmental Organizations in Estab- 
lishing World Peace’”’ pointed out the influence of 

various international organizations which, through 
co-operation and understanding in their common 
fields of interest, are making a valuable contribution 
to peace. Although our Association is not interna- 
tional from the standpoint of organization, it is inter- 
national in its work. Home economics teachers, es- 
pecially in schools serving mixed nationalities, have 
a magnificent opportunity to sell democracy. It was 
with a great deal of pride that I reviewed the inter- 
national character of the work of the American 
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Home Keonomics Association and its contribution to 
world peace. 


RESEARCH WORKSHOP NEWS 
Marcarer A. OHLSON 
Michigan State College 


Previous issues of the JourNAL have carried an- 
nouncements of the workshop in statistics offered 
at Iowa State College from June 13 to 25, sponsored 
by the research department of the AHEA. Paul 
Homeyer will have charge of the statistical program ; 
R. J. Jessen, acting director of the statistical labora- 
tory, and other members of the statistical staff at the 
College will participate. 

Housing has been arranged at two sorority houses 
at the rate of $21 for 14 nights, beginning Sunday, 
June 12. Meals may be obtained at the Memorial 
Union. 

Ames is on one of the main railroad lines between 
Chicago and San Francisco. The workshop will 
close early enough for its members to be in San Fran- 
cisco for the AHEA annual meeting. 


GENERAL EDUCATION MEETING 
ISABEL NOBLE 


University of Minnesota 


A conference of significance to home economists 
was held in Minneapolis from March 21 to 23, spon- 
sored by the General College of the University of 
Minnesota. It centered around the topic “Build- 
ing a Program of General Education” and had as its 
theme “What should be the next steps in experi- 
mentation and research in general education?” 

The conference was designed to be of maximum 
help to persons teaching courses in general educa- 
tion or giving leadership to faculty groups in this 
area and also to provide an opportunity for them to 
learn about various college experiments. 

Small work groups were established in seven broad 
areas of general education; home economists were 
members of several of these groups. The AHEA 
representative was invited to join the group con- 
cerned with personal adjustment and family living; 
Gertrude Esteros, a member of the home economics 
faculty of the University of Minnesota, joined the 
fine arts group. The members of each group met 
with a discussion leader, reviewed current develop- 
ments, and formulated specific recommendations for 
further action in the area concerned. These recom- 
mendations, reported to the conference as a whole, 
were evaluated with the assistance of a panel of 
research experts. 
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Ilome economists will doubtless want copies of 
this report because of the contributions it will make 
in planning for their part of the general education 
program. It may be ordered directly from the 
University of Minnesota Press, 10 Nicholson Hall, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis 14; and all 
inquiries concerning it should be directed to the 
University of Minnesota Press. The cost and date 
of publication had not been determined at the time 
this issue of the JouRNAL went to press. 


FAMILY LIFE WORKSHOPS 


MarGarer WYLIE 


Chairman, Committee on Family Life Problems 
Extension Service Department, AHE A 


Our AHEA extension service department’s com- 
mittee on the family feels that summer opportunities 
for special workshops and training laboratories offer 
us special help and should be known to others. 

Opportunities for this type of study in family life 
education, child development, and similar subjects 
are being offered at the Merrill-Palmer School 
in Detroit, the University of Texas, Texas State 
College for Women, University of Tennessee, 
Louisiana State University, University of Illinois, 
University of Chicago, University of California, and 
elsewhere. Muriel Brown will lead a workshop on 
family life education for members of state super- 
visory staffs and teacher trainers in Oregon, Washing- 
ton, and Idaho at Oregon State College. Ruth 
Connor and Mrs. Mildred I. Morgan will conduct one 
or more workshops at the University of Florida. 

Extension workers are familiar with regional offer- 
ings at Ithaca, New York; Fort Collins, Colorado; 
and Fayetteville, Arkansas. 

For people especially concerned with group work, a 
human relations laboratory will be held in Bethel, 
Maine. For information about this laboratory, 
write Dr. Leland P. Bradford, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 


HEALTH CONFERENCE MEETS 


Mary Lovist MosonNrier 
Illinois Institute of Technology 


At the meeting in Chicago of the National Con- 
ference for Co-operation in Health EKducation on 
March 17 and 18, reports were given by member 


agencies on their programs and services. The Con- 


ference plans to publish a handbook soon which will 
contain information about its member agencies. 
The Conference’s publication ‘The School Ad- 
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ministrator, Physician, and Nurse in the School 
Health Program Functions and Education” is 
available from the Metropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany as School Health Monograph No. 13. A com- 
panion report on the functions and education of the 
elementary classroom teacher in the school health 
program is under way at present. 


CONCERNING FOREIGN STUDY 
Haze. M. Harcuer 
The Pennsylvania State College 


The Board of Foreign Scholarships, which met in 
Cleveland on March 30, 1949, discussed oppor- 
tunities, under the Fulbright Act, for study, research, 
and teaching in China, Belgium and Luxembourg, 
Burma, Greece, New Zealand, the Philippines, and 
the United Kingdom. Opportunities in’ France 
and Italy are to be announced in the near future. 

At this time, 24 fields of learning have been repre- 
sented, and 140 million dollars in foreign currency is 
expected to be used in the program over a 20-year 
period. 

Further 
may be obtained from the following sources: 


information about these opportunities 


Graduate student erchange: Institute of International 
Edueation, 2 West 45th Street, New York 19, N. Y.; teach 
Office of Edueation, 


professors 


ers at primary and secondary level: 
Federal Security Agency, Washington, D. C.; 
and advanced research scholars: Conference Board of Asso 
ciated Research Councils, 2101 Constitution Avenue, N. W., 
Washington, D. C.; foreign students desiring to study in this 
country: U.S. Edueational Foundation in student’s own 
country; general information relative to any part of the pro 
gram: Ofhee of Edueational Exchange, U. 8. Department 
of State, Washington, D. C. 


A TOUR TO FRANCE 
Dorts Myers 
Carnegie Institute of Technology 


Of interest to AHEA members is a tour by a tex- 
tiles and clothing group from June 17 to July 16, 
1049. The group will spend three weeks in France 
and one week in Brussels and London. In Paris, 
they will visit couture houses, milliners, lingerie 
houses, and jewelry and accessory houses. A tour 
through France is to include a visit to a silk mill in 
Lyons, lace and textile mills, the Riviera, Normandy, 
In London, arrangements are being 
British 
British design houses. 


and Deauville. 


made with the Incorporated Society of 
Designers for viewing the 
There will also be a visit to the Royal Society Mu- 
seum, the new London Trade School, and a woolen 


mill. 
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New Books 


Antoinette Pope School Cookbook. By Avrot- 
Nerre and Francois Pope. New York: The 
Macmillan Company, 1948, 366 pp., $3. 

The purpose of this book is to interest people 
both in standard and in unusual recipes for food 
preparation. The authors conduct “The Antoi- 
nette Pope School of Fancy Cookery” in Chicago. 
Good features of the book include chapters on meas- 
urements and definition of cookery terms, as well as 
general information on principles of cookery, sug- 
gested menus for special occasions, and easily fol- 
lowed recipes. Amounts of ingredients, size of 
equipment needed, temperatures required, and num- 
ber of servings are accurately given. In explana- 
tions of the recipes, various conditions affecting 

the ingredients and other factors to be considered in 
food preparation are of great help. For example, 
the buttermilk layer cake recipe advises, ‘* During 
warm weather, do not keep buttermilk cakes more 
than two or three days as they develop a strong 
taste. Cakes made with buttermilk have more 


moisture.” 

For a beginner, it is essential that a cookbook 
should be well and generously illustrated. This 
cookbook contains very few illustrations, and those 
which are given lack simplicity. 

The recipes are very usable both for beginners 
and more experienced persons. The many new sug- 
gestions for “Fruit and Vegetable Carving,” cake 
decorations, and wine and foreign food cookery add 
to the interest of the book. —FRANcEs KinkPATRICK, 
The George Washington University. 


From an English Oven. By Donoruy G. Spicer. 
New York: The Woman’s Press, 1948, 124 pp., 
$3. 

This book is subtitled “Cakes, Buns and Breads of 
County Tradition.”” During a leisurely but busy 
stay in England, the author collected recipes and 
stories about these foods. 

Foods from English ovens are flavored with more 
than touches the palate. Miss Spicer, who col- 
lected what she calls “‘oven lore,’”’ has added fascina- 
tion to the recipes by linking them with their histori- 
cal, literary, and county-folk backgrounds. 

Basically, the recipes divide themselves into mix- 
tures using yeast and those using baking powder. 
Divorced from its background, a Sally Lunn becomes 
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nothing but a bun rich with eggs, and a simnel 
cake is a plain butter cake to which currents and 
fruit peels have been added. But, the author asks, 
who wants to reduce foods to the common denom- 
inator of ingredients alone? 

Home economists have been accused of worshiping 
formulas and forgetting fiction. “From an English 
Oven” should be prescribed reading for all of us. 
The book has literary style (which most cookbooks 
lack); it has human interest; it gives recipes which 
have names that are familiar to all readers of English 
fiction. 

Of particular value are recipes that include the 
fillings, frostings, spices, and fruits which make the 
baked foods authentic and traditional. 

Dorothy Gladys Spicer should be no stranger to 
home economists. Her ‘Book of Festivals” is a 
source book of foods and customs for folk festivals 
abroad. That book, like her newest one, represents 
a great deal of digging; but you would never guess it, 
for anything she writes may be read with ease, 
pleasure, and profit.-FLorence La GANkKe Harris, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


Child Growth and Development. By Eiiz\nern 
Hurtock. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com- 
pany, Inc., 1949, 374 pp., $2.60. 

This book by a well-known author was written as 
a high school text for child development classes. It 
is easy to read, well organized, and filled with 
interesting pictures that should appeal to the high 
school student. 

The scope includes material on the various phases 
of child development, from conception through the 
preschool period. 

The book contains a list of visual aids, from which 
the teacher may select films to supplement material 
in the various chapters. 

Some of the references listed at the close of each 
chapter are too technical for the high school student, 
although the author implies that these books are 
listed for student use. In the general bibliography 
at the end of the book, however, well-selected refer- 
ences are Classified according to those that are tech- 
nical and nontechnical. 

In the opening chapter, the author discusses sev- 
eral abnormal conditions, including birth injuries 
and monsters. If these aspects are to be discussed 
in the first chapter, it would seem preferable to stress 
more of the normal aspects of prenatal development, 
maternal care, and hygiene. 

In the discussion on preparing for the baby, the 
word “‘must”’ seems to stand out in many statements. 
A consideration of the responsibilities of parenthood 
is important, but the word “‘must’’ does not convey a 
feeling of co-operation and mutual sharing. 
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Throughout the book, the author has included ex- 
cellent material on child care and human relation- 
ships; but along with this material specific state- 
ments appear that are open to challenge and which 
do raise a question as to the use of the book as a high 
school text.-Vrera Branpon, Oregon State College. 


Forty-five in the Family -The Story of a Home for 
Children. By Eva Burmeister. New York: 
Columbia University Press, 1949, 247 pp., $3.25. 
The story told by the author seems just that—a 

story. It is an informal, charming tale, hard to lay 

aside until the last word is read. The scene is laid 

in the Lakeside Children’s Center in Milwaukee, a 

child care institution directed by Miss Burmeister. 

The home is staffed by people who understand chil- 

dren, from the director to the cook, from the case- 

worker to the almost-human pets. 

The book has definite appeal to the lay public who 
would be pleased to hear of an institution most unlike 
the ones to be found by Little Orphan Annie or Annie 
Rooney. It should be encouraging reading to heads 
and board members of similar institutions, for here 
are answers to many of the problems of children. 
It is, in a word, ideal. The author says she intended 
to “accentuate the positive.”” No doubt the book 
will be listed for outside reading for the student in 
social work. Good casework technique is utilized 
from the beginning of the child’s placement in the 
home. Furthermore, a worker could use it to con- 
vince a child’s parent or parents that the care of the 
child in an institution may be as loving and attentive 
as that in any other substitute for the home. At 
least in this Home, it is —HrELEN HENN and Rutru 
QUISENBERRY, Chicago Department of Welfare, Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 


Clothing for Moderns. By D. Erwin. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1949, 589 pp., 
$4.50. 

Miss Erwin has contributed another excellent book 
to the college clothing field. Its inviting pages offer 
an interesting approach to the freshman clothing 
course—as a textbook or as a handy reference vol- 
ume. 

In a most interesting and exciting manner, stu- 
dents are introduced to the breadth of the clothing 
field through an introductory chapter on “Exploring 
the Clothing Field.’’ Suggested areas of thought 
stimulate students to explore relative possibilities 
within the realm of clothing. 

The author’s manner of talking directly to her 
readers furnishes an interesting approach and _ per- 
sonal touch. The book is so delightfully written 
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that it challenges readers to personal accomplish- 
ment. Clever illustrations and photographs supple- 
ment sound advice. 

The author believes that the understanding of 
basic principles is of vital importance to the learner. 
She has attempted to make the college student aware 
of her responsibility for the recognition and constant 
application of the principles and standards which 
bring satisfaction. 

Basic information on wardrobe building, selection 
and purchasing of fabrics and patterns, with analysis 
of art and economic principles, are covered in a de- 
lightfully stimulating manner. 

Sequence in development of techniques for recom- 
mended progress in clothing construction offers 
teachers of freshman clothing scope for developing 
relative abilities in addition to establishing standards 
for achievement in a sound clothing curriculum. 

The book contains excellent illustrations for con- 
struction processes, suggested shopping excursions, 
and helpful guides for the student’s organization of 
work, with emphasis upon student co-operation and 
responsibility. 

This book should fill a long-felt need for a basic 
text or reference for freshman clothing courses. 
Epiru C. Stevens, Phoenix College. 


Toward Better Teaching, the 1949 Yearbook of the 
Association for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment of the National Education Association. 
Washington, D. C.: The National Education Asso- 
ciation, 282 pp., $3. 

This yearbook, “fa report of current practices,”’ 
should be read and studied by every teacher, educa- 
tor, supervisor, and teacher of home economics. 
Though written for teachers in general education, the 
principles declared, explained, and illustrated are 
those which good homemaking teachers believe 
in and try to apply in practice. Characteristics of 
better teaching are described as fostering security 
and satisfaction, promoting co-operative learning, 
helping pupils develop self-direction, fostering crea- 
tivity, helping pupils develop values, providing 
opportunities for social action, and helping pupils 
evaluate learning. Each of these topics is given a 
section of the book. Many pictures are included 
which illustrate the application of principles in actual 
situations from preparation for entering school on 
through the high school. Some of the pictures show 
activities in homemaking areas. They make “better 
teaching’’ meaningful for the reader. 

Money spent for this book will be well spent. 
Maupe Wituramson, Colorado Agricultural and 
Mechanical College. 
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‘Study Abroad,”’ published by the United Nations 
Educational, Scientific, and Cultural Organization, 
lists more than 10,000 opportunities for international 
study available for the year 1948-49. This is the 
first volume of an inquiry undertaken by UNESCO 
on all types of awards which facilitate the move- 
ment of people from one country to another for the 
purposes of study. Volume II, covering 1949-50, 
will be issued in the autumn of 1949. Copies of the 
book, whose complete title is “Study Abroad, Inter- 
national Handbook of Fellowships, Scholarships 
and Educational Exchange,” Volume I, 1948, may 
be obtained from the official UNESCO sales agent, 
Columbia University Press, Publication Depart- 
ment, New York 27, N.Y. Price $1. 


“Opportunities for Graduate Assistantships, 
Fellowships, and Scholarships” are described in the 
spring 1949 issue of Omicron Nu, the Society’s inter- 
national issue. A few extra copies may still be 
available. Anyone interested in these opportunities 
for graduate work should write to Mrs. Harry G. 
Brainard, Home Building, Michigan 
State College, East Lansing. Also included in the 
issue are reports from former AHEA Omicron Nu 
international scholarship students and a list of 
“Students from Outside Continental United States 
Who Are Studying or Who Have Studied Home 
Economies in United States Colleges.” 


Economics 


‘The Porters Try Sheep,”’ written by Margaret 
H. Carter and published by the University of 
Vermont and State Agricultural College, presents 
the problems of sheep raising and wool production 
in an appealing story form suitable for use in the 
intermediate and upper grades for both reading 
and social studies. It is one of a series on the sub- 
ject of clothing, written for use in schools of rural 
communities. Preparation of the series as part of a 
project in applied economics education was made 
possible by a grant from the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion. “Her Hobby Is Mending,” also by Margaret 
H. Carter, is another little book in the same series, 
which tells about a little girl’s useful hobby. A 
third, “Tales from the Salvage Can,” is a well- 
illustrated story for children about the care and 
repair of rubber footwear. A complete list of the 
books on food, clothing, and housing will be sent to 
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anyone who writes for them. “The Porters Try 
Sheep,” “Her Hobby Is Mending,” and ‘Tales from 
the Salvage Can” may be obtained from the Sloan 
Foundation Experiment, University of Vermont, 
School of Education, Burlington, 35 cents each. 


Alice L. Edwards, professor of home economics 
at Mary Washington College of the University of 
Virginia, is a member of the editorial advisory board 
of a new quarterly, Standards World. The aim of 
this new quarterly is the publication of current 
information on all phases of standardization and 
standards activities. Dr. Edwards suggests that 
home economists, particularly those concerned with 
consumer standards, would find Standards World a 
useful addition to department or college libraries. 
It is published by Standards World, Box 7593, 
Benjamin Franklin Station, Washington 4, D. C. 
Price $7.50 per year. 


“Promoting Good Human Relations , Through 
Education” is an “Annotated Bibliography for 
Public School Leaders’ which contains a com- 
prehensive, painstakingly-compiled list of publica- 
tions in the field of human relationships. In general, 
the publications listed are those that deal with 
human development, human relations, and recogni- 
tion and elimination of prejudices. More than 80 
titles are listed, ranging from magazine articles 
and small leaflets to Gunnar Myrdal’s scholarly 
treatise, “An American Dilemma.” The bibli- 
ography was prepared by the Center for the Study 
of Intergroup Relations at the University of Texas 
in the summer of 1948. The Center was made 
possible by a financial grant from the National 
Conference of Christians and Jews, Inc. Copies of 
“Promoting Good Human Relations Through Edu- 
cation” may be obtained, while the supply lasts, 
from the College of Education, The University of 
Texas, Austin, Texas. Single free. On 
larger quantities, the person ordering is requested 


copies 
to pay shipping charges. 


“A Practical Guide to Fair Trade Laws’’ has 
been prepared by the American Fair Trade Council, 
Inc., primarily for use of its members, but of interest 
to others with this subject. Copies 
may be ordered from American Fair Trade Council, 
Inc., 11 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. Price 
$2.50. 


concerned 


A one-reel sound film on home economics called 
“Family Life’? has been produced by Coronet Films 
with Florence M. King, assistant professor of home 
economics, University of Illinois, as collaborator. 
Its presentation of good home management prin- 
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ciples is planned to interest students at junior high, 
senior high, college, and adult levels. “Family 
Life” is available from leading film lending libraries 
or may be purchased from Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1, Illinois. Purchase price $45 in 
black and white ; $90 in color. 


The parent-teacher series of booklets, published 
by Teachers College, Columbia University, offers 
two new titles, “Reading Is Fun” by Roma Gans 
and “Being a Good Parent” by James L. Hymes, Jr. 
These parent-teacher booklets are planned to be 
equally useful to teachers and to parents in helping 
children grow up. Both are modern in spirit and 
format and are attractively illustrated with appeal- 
ing line drawings. Order from Bureau of Publica- 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York 27, N.Y. Price 60 cents each. 


Soldiers are taught to eat well-balanced meals 
through various media. One of these is a new 
color film, “Our Food and Our Health,” which can 
also be used to show school children the importance 
of a good diet. The 16 mm, 25-minute film is is- 
sued by and may be obtained for use without charge 
from the Chief of the Army Medical Illustration 
Services, Department of the Army, Institute of 
Pathology, Washington 25, D. C. The borrower 
pays return postage. 


How to buy food is illustrated in a new group of 
five filmstrip lectures called “The Market Basket 
Series” presented by the consumer education depart- 
ment of the Household Finance Corporation. Titles 
in the series are “Spending Your Food Dollars,” 
“Buying Processed Foods,” “Buying Dairy Prod- 
ucts, Fats and Oils,” “Buying Meats, Fish, Poultry 
and Eggs,” and “Buying Fruits and Vegetables.” 
All are in color except “Spending Your Food Dol- 
lars.”” The filmstrips require a 35 mm projector and 
run from 12 to 27 minutes. Each is complete in 
itself. They may be borrowed singly or as a group 
for one week by clubs, consumer groups, schools, 
and colleges. For further information write to 
Consumer Education Department, Household Fi- 
nance Corporation, 919 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. 


A new British film which will be of interest to 
home economics classes is “Designing Women,” 
an amusing 24-minute, 16 mm film which illustrates 
two ways of furnishing an apartment for a newly 
married couple who have too many wedding gifts 
and two few ideas. The great pottery industries 
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of Staffordshire and the inside story of the luxury 
liner Queen Elizabeth are filmed in ‘Five Towns” 
and in “Top Liner,” two of a new group of films 
about Great Britain. They are available in either 
16 or 35 mm prints. All three films, as well as a 
list of other titles, are available from the British 
Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N.Y. One-day rental on the 16 mm size 
for “Designing Women” or “Five Towns” is $3.75; 
“Top Liner,” $2.50. Sale prices range from $37.50 
to $62. 


Among Our Advertisers 


Home economics teachers and advisers are 
cordially invited to have their names put on the 
mailing list for ““The Adviser,” a free service bul- 
letin for home economies teachers, published by 
D. C. Heath and Company. It contains timely 
and interesting articles as well as mention of new 
books. In addition, the Company offers its useful 
pamphlet ““What to Use in Home Economics” and 
brochures of descriptive literature about new pub- 
lications free upon request. Write to D. C. Heath 
and Company, 285 Columbus Avenue, Boston 16, 
Massachusetts. 


Wax-—its protective functions and uses —are 
outlined in the following leaflets offered by the 
manufacturers of Johnson’s Wax: “Care of Floors” 
for teachers; and “100 Uses for Wax in the Home,” 
“Some Facts about Wax,” “When to Use Each of 
the Four Household Wax Products,” and ‘‘Wax 
Housekeeping Schedule for the Living Room” for 
students. All are free to home economists from 
S. C. Johnson & Son, Ine., Racine, Wisconsin. 
They also offer for a free school showing a 29-minute, 
16 mm sound film, “Beauty for Keeps,” through 
the Modern Talking Picture Service, 9 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


‘Health Education Materials’ offered by the 
National Dairy Council is a 32-page printed cata- 
logue listing educational materials for professional, 
school, home economics, and consumer groups. 
Also available are new booklets prepared by the 
Council, including “Dairy Products Complete Your 
Daily Meals,” “Ice Cream, Its Food Value,” 
“Don’t Be Your Age,” and “Butter Whys.” Single 
copies of the catalogue and these booklets are 
available free from Department EM49, National 
Dairy Council, 111 North Canal Street, Chicago 6, 
Illinois. 
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Abstracts 


Edueation 


Contributed by Roxana Forp, 
DortrHeA HASSINGER, 
and Heppa KAPKA 


University of Minnesota 


Education for the development of personality, P. \. 
Symonps. Teachers Coll. Record 50, No. 3 (Dee. 
1948), pp. 163-169. 

Any school program must relate itself to the needs 
of its pupils. So far as personality development is 
concerned, needs of the students may be met if the 
following suggestions are followed: Provide for in- 
creased social participation in both class and non- 
class activities. Not only must the opportunity 
but also the encouragement for participation be pro- 
vided. Strive for greater acceptance of the student 
by both teachers and pupils. Permit the child 
greater freedom in making his own decisions, in 
managing his own affairs if the child is overly 
restricted at home. Conversely, insist on recogni- 
tion of and adherence to requirements if there are no 
curbs on freedom at home. Arrange work and 
activities so that the child may be successful at some- 
thing which he does. Make it possible for the pupil 
to express his emotions through writing, music, 
drama, art, construction, or other creative activities. 
Avoid punishment but exert’ more positive, con- 
Provide opportunities for the 
Encourage the child. 


structive controls. 
acceptance of responsibilities. 
See that there is an abundance of pleasurable activ- 
ity. Avoid competition for those who are already 
engaged in rivalry. Help the child to understand 
himself. Provide psychological counseling. 

To institute a program for personality develop- 
ment, the co-operation of parents must be secured. 
A program of guidance and counseling to aid parents 
in helping children may be necessary.—R. F. 
Respect: A most urgent fourth R, L. . Burcoyne. 

The Clearing House 23, No. 6 (Feb. 1949), pp. 

352-355. 

Life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness have 
been granted to us as a nation, not to each individual 
A student’s idea of democ- 


to abuse as he sees fit. 
racy should include a thorough understanding of his 
responsibility to his community, his nation, and 


himself. Before we speak with pride of how we have 
brought democracy into our schools, we should con- 
sider our laxity in teaching the fourth R—respect. 

The pendulum has swung from strict formalism 
to the theory of “progressive”? education. Many 
of these theories tend to promote social growth of the 
individual with complete disregard for subject 
matter and_ self-discipline. A single classroom 
teacher cannot bring respect back into education. 
It must be an over-all process which is recognized 
and promoted by the entire teaching profession. 

D. H. 

Teaching the art of listening, (EprroriaL). School 

Rev. 57, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 63-67. 

People have always listened to more words than 
they have read. Studies show that at present old 
and young spend more time in listening than in any 
other leisure-time activity. Yet the art of listen- 
ing is one of the most neglected arts in school. 

Educators need to ask three questions: What 
attitudes, understandings, abilities, and skills are 
acquired largely through the spoken word? Are 
these learnings in keeping with the objectives of the 
school? In what areas and in what respects must 
oral communication be encouraged, supplemented, 
modified, or counteracted by school instruction? 
R.F. 

A critical approach to education, J. Binney. Educa- 

tion 69, No. 5 (Jan. 1949), pp. 317-322. 

Much of the present confusion about education may 
result from the great amount of experimentation 
undertaken in the past 30 years. Rather than re- 
jection or acceptance of any new movement because 
the idea is new, we must develop a critical approach 
to education. In this scientific age, the use of the 
scientific method is sound; however, every teacher 
must learn to combine the methods of science and 
of criticism. Science may find truth, but criticism 
is necessary to determine how truth may be best ap- 


plied.—D. H. 


Curriculum leadership, G. N. Mackenzir. Edue. 
Leadership 6, No. 5 (Feb. 1949), pp. 264-271. 
Potential leaders who can assist with curriculum 

development are in the ranks of every group. To 

release leadership in others, curriculum leaders need 
to think clearly on numerous persisting problems 
and to broaden the curriculum base. 

Four factors on which clarity of position seems 
essential are suggested : recognizing the worth of the 
individual, maintaining freedom to learn, preserving 
a unified school, and directing education toward 
goals which are defined in terms of kinds of persons 
needed for effective democratic living.H. K. 
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F amily Economics— 
Home Management 


Contributed by W. 
Rhode Island State College 


Giving orders, W. L. Huna. Advanced Mgt. 14, 

No. | (March 1949), pp. 26-30. 

To get out a certain quantity of work of a pre- 
scribed quality within a given time, managers at 
every level are obliged to “give orders.” The atti- 
tude of employees toward orders has changed with 
changing political, economic, and legal develop- 
ments. They resent the exercise of personal au- 
thority over them and yet management must get 
things done. Since an order is a means to an end, 
it is obvious that the desired results are most easily 
obtained if the worker is willing and able to produce 
them. The following techniques are helpful in giv- 
ing directions: (1) Be sure the worker has the 
qualifications for the work. (2) Avoid any hint 
that the order is a personal command ; choose manner 
of giving directions carefully. (3) Convey the im- 
portance of the order. (4) Indicate clearly what is 
to be done and when. (5) Explain reasons for the 
order without apology. (6) State the results ex- 
pected. Once the directions are successfully given, 
the assignment of the supervisor is not complete. 
There must be a follow-up. The methods to be used 
in checking, the facilities for checking, and the time 
to do checking must be determined. 


Employee adjustment to technological displacement: 
The Fifth Avenue Coach Co. Case, J. M. Mc- 
ConNELL and B. P. Lamprerr. Jnd. & Labor 
Relations Rev. 2, No. 2 (Jan. 1949), pp. 219- 
226. 

No criteria exist for evaluating the adequacy of a 
program to assist in the readjustment of workers 
displaced by technological change. The Fifth 
Avenue Coach Company provided such a program 
for 298 men dislocated when busses changed from 
two-man operation (driver and conductor) to one- 
man operation. The program did much to ease the 
adjustment of these men; yet a majority of those 
who retired had decidedly lower incomes during a 
period of rising costs. Those who stayed with the 
Company in jobs which did not require retraining 
suffered about a one-third reduction in income. 
Many of those who left the Company were un- 
employed or employed in low-income positions. 
This group was in the worst plight and epitomized 
what might have happened to a majority had the 
Company provided no help. The most fortunate 
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group consisted of the men who were eligible for and 
accepted retraining as drivers. Of the 98 who at- 
tempted retraining, 82 qualified, an encouraging 
evidence that men past the prime of life can develop 
new skills. The retrained drivers received higher 
wages than they had as conductors. 


Failures in industry. Dun’s Statistical Rev. 13, No. 

2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 8-9. 

Statistics summarizing failures in industry in 1948, 
compared with those for 1947, show that the number 
increased from 3,476 in 1947 to 5,252 in 1948. The 
largest number of failures in 1948 occurred in the 
retail trade and the smallest number in construction. 
In 1947, mining and manufacturing led the list with 
1,275, while retail trade had 1,222 failures. Every 
geographical area in the country showed a significant 
increase in failures in 1948. 


A & P conviction for monopoly acts sustained by 
U. S. Court of Appeals. ood Field Reptr. 17, 
No. 6 (March 14, 1949), p. 4. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals has upheld the con- 
viction of the Great Atlantic and Pacific Tea Com- 
pany on antitrust charges in a 1946 verdict which 
levied fines amounting to $175,000. The govern- 
ment states that the case is not an attack upon the 
A & P because of its size and consequent power but 
is an attack upon its abuse of that power. The co- 
ercive and monopolistic practices of which the Com- 
pany was accused included, among others: “direct 
buying” or buying without going through a broker 
and refusing to buy from a seller who sells to others 
through a broker; obtaining discounts on large 
quantities and thus forcing sellers to get their profits 
in transactions with other buyers; getting cash dis- 
counts by paying cash at the point of shipment yet 
holding shipper responsible for quality of produce 
upon arrival; and operating stores below cost in 
some areas to improve the Company’s competitive 
position. 


Hoover group asks transfer of FDA power, 3%. 
Rivrey. Food Field Reptr. 17, No. 5 (Feb. 28, 
1949), pp. 1, 35. 

The Commission on Organization of the Executive 
Branch of the Government, headed by former Presi- 
dent Herbert Hoover, has recommended transfer of 
all labeling, advertising, and other federal regulatory 
functions involving food to the Department of Agri- 
culture. If adopted, this plan would split the Food 
and Drug Administration in two, with all food regula- 
tory functions going to the Department of Agricul- 
ture and the remaining ones becoming a part of a 
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reorganized Drug Bureau within the Federal Security 
Agency or its successor. In addition, advertising 
of foods, now regulated by the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, and food tax laws, now enforced by the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue, would also go to the 
Department of Agriculture. These changes would 
accompany a complete reorganization of that de- 
partment which has been termed insufficiently in- 
tegrated by the Hoover Commission. 


Postwar patterns of chain and independent store 
sales, C. Winston and R. Osporne. Survey of 
Current Bus. 29, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 8-13, 16. 
During the war, the chains lost ground in relation 

to independents. Retail sales for both chains and 
independents have expanded greatly during the 
postwar period. The increase has been more marked 
for chains in most lines of trade ; thus they have been 
allowed to regain their prewar position. The lines 
which have not shown marked gains are drug and 
restaurant chains. The proportion of chain store 
sales to total retail activity in lines in which chains 
are important is currently 29 per cent, the same as in 
1929. Large chain stores have shown larger sales 
increases than have small chains, a reversal of the 
wartime situation. Contrariwise in 1947, small in- 
dependent stores did better than large ones in almost 
all lines. In spite of these divergences, all size units 
showed increases. 


The labor year in review: Transition year.  1/onthly 
Labor Rev. 68, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 1389-1438. 
In terms of general economic development, 1948 

was a year of transition. At the end of the year, 

both inflationary and deflationary forces were pres- 
ent with no definite trend emerging. Some areas 
of demand, particularly textiles, shoes, and other 
consumer-goods industries, showed slackening of 
demand with resultant increase of unemployment. 

Production as a whole, however, remained at a high 

Consumer income totaled 212 billion dollars, 

Karnings barely 


peak. 
a 9 per cent increase over 1947. 
kept pace with increases in consumer prices. Con- 
sumer expenditures increased less than income, a 
reversal of the trend for the past three years. 


FDA abandons 5-year battle on slack fill of dessert 
packages. vod Field Reptr. 17, No. 5 (Keb. 28, 


1949), pp. 30, 33. 

A 5-year-old fight to prove that leading gelatin 
pudding dessert packages are slack-filled has been 
abandoned by the Food and Drug Administration 
because of its inability to prove that consumers were 
deceived even though some of the packages are only 
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50 per cent full. The packages are clearly labeled 
to indicate that the contents make a pint of pudding. 
Manufacturers have resisted changing packages be- 
sause of the new machinery required and because 
each flavor—chocolate, butterscotch, and vanilla 
would require a different sized package. Under the 
name of “Jackson’s”’ pudding, the FDA sold packages 
which were 85 per cent full and about 40 per cent 
smaller than packages of the well-known brands. 
The purpose was to see which packages the con- 
sumers selected and what their reasons were. Re- 
sults were inconclusive. 


Incentives to work——an anthropological appraisal, 
A. Curte. Human Relations (London) 2, No. 1 
(1949), pp. 41-47. 

Incentives to sex or to eating when hungry have 
never been needed. Why, then, are incentives to 
work needed when work is essential to life? These 
incentives were not needed in primitive life, for life 
Was a unity and not, as it is for so many today, split 
into what one does to earn a living and what one does 
the rest of the time. The integration of the primi- 
tive society gave the individual a definite feeling of 
psychological security. In modern society, choice 
between alternatives is allowed ; yet this very freedom 
has created personal disturbances. The author feels 
that the problem of incentives can be solved only 
through measures affecting the entire social system 
and through ways of making each person feel that 
he “‘belongs” in his group. First, the principle must 
be established that what happens during a man’s 
working hours affects and is affected by the rest of 
his life. Adequate wages and good working condi- 
tions, now considered as incentives, would be even 
more important if not offset by psychological fac- 


tors. 


Needling consumer credit. Bus. Weel No. 1019 

(March 12, 1949), pp. 32+. 

Consumer credit at end of January 1949 showed a 
downward trend for the first time in three years. 
Federal Reserve Board officials have since loosened 
controls by modifying the terms of Regulation W. 
Down payments now consist of 15 per cent of the 
purchase price instead of 20 per cent, and the balance 
may be paid in 21 months instead of 15 to 18 months. 
Automobiles are an exception and require a one- 
third down payment with 21 months to pay. 
Another indication of easing credit is the Inter- 
national Harvester Credit Corporation, set up to 
mike financing for dealers and for customers easier. 
Banks will still be the major financing source for 
International Harvester. 
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Family Relations and 


Child Development 


Contributed by Miuprep T. Tare 
Virginia Polytechnic Institute 


Problems parents can prevent, L. 8S. Kunin, MD. 
Child Study 26, No. 2 (Spring 1949), pp. 37-38, 
56-57. 

The author states that ‘we must learn to bring 
up our children to be less neurotic than we are’’ and 
gives suggestions how to accomplish this. Behavior 
in the individual is determined by both conscious 
and unconscious psychological processes. When- 
ever most of the psychological forces are conscious, 
the resulting conduct is normal—free, flexible, and 
sapable of adapting to external realities. But when 
unconscious forces dominate, the resultant behavior 
is neurotic, rigid, and repetitive and serves the need 
neither of conscious nor unconscious aspirations. 
Children need to be reared so that their deepest moral 
struggles will occur in the light instead of the dark, 
so that in their formative early years they will learn 
to tolerate consciously the struggles which must go 
on inside of them. This adjustment requires early 
treatment of the child and psychiatric education of 
the parent. 

An adequate educational program for parent- 
hood would include several things: (1) Prospec- 
tive parents should be trained to see themselves 
honestly and with humility. (2) Before under- 
taking the responsibility of parenthood, adults should 
be trained to understand something about how in- 
fants and children communicate their thoughts, 
feelings, needs, purposes, conflicts, and pains. (3) 
Adults should be trained to sense what children 
understand and misunderstand. (4) The adult 
should be taught to understand and anticipate the 
emotional development and many of the problems of 
childhood. 


New forces in family living: Social reorientation, 
C.S. Jounson. J. Soc. Casework 30, No. 2 (Feb. 
1949), pp. 47-50. 

The changes which have been viewed in terms of 
family disintegration may well be a phase of social 
reorientation of the family in adjusting to a deep and 
far-reaching recasting of the role of the family, the 
changing status of women in Western culture, and 
greatly accelerated social changes. The family has 


been an adaptable institution, absorbing many 
functions when other institutions failed to perform 
them, yielding functions when more specialized in- 
stitutions arose to discharge these functions. The 
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available evidence indicates that the adaptability of 
the family constitutes one of its principal strengths. 
“The loss of extrinsic functions, such as economic 
production, education, religious training, and pro- 
duction, enables the family to specialize in the fune- 
tions of giving and receiving affection, bearing and 
rearing children, and personality development. In 
a dynamic society, such as we have in America, virtue 
does not inhere in stability but in adaptability to 
greatly accelerated social change.” 


Family life and family substitutes in old age, Kk. S. 
Cavan. Am. Sociol. Rev. 14, No. 1 (Feb. 1949), 
pp. 71-83. 

Information from schedules secured through the 
mail or by interviews on 498 males and 755 females 
ranging in age from 60 to 100 years furnished the 
data for this study. The group was essentially an 
urban, middle-class, native-born white group. The 
majority of the subjects lived in their own homes 
396 males and 483 females; 42 males and 40 females 
lived in rooming or boarding houses or in hotels; 
48 males and 127 females lived in the homes of some- 
one else, usually a friend or relative; and 11 males 
and 105 females lived in philanthropic or fee 
homes. 

A comparison of the aged living under the three 
above mentioned conditions showed that the men in 
their own homes have the most advantageous posi- 
tion whether the consideration is health, economic 
position, family constellation, activities, or attitudes. 
Men who live in someone else’s home rank next, 
while those in rooming or boarding houses or hotels 
are the most detached from family and friends, the 
least secure, and the most inactive. 

Among women, those living in someone else’s 
home deviate least from the home type. Although 
many are widows, they have adequate companion- 
ship and ample activities. They are fairly well ad- 
justed, and their zest for living approximates that of 
home women. Women in rooming homes are more 
detached from family ties and less secure, although 
their adjustment is good. Women in institutions 
are by all odds the most deprived, with reference to 
They feel 


The author 


both personal contacts and activities. 
secure but have little zest for living. 
suggests that institutions for old people are not the 
answer to housing the aged. A new type of living 
arrangement is needed that will combine the eco- 
nomic and physical security provided by the in- 
stitution, the personal contacts found in their own 
home or the home of adult children, and the activi- 
ties and sense of usefulness of the person who is still 
living independently. 
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Foods 


Contributed by Mina W. Lamp 


Texas Technological College 


Thiamine, riboflavin, and niacin content of raw and 
cooked pork from grain-fed and garbage-fed pigs, 
Harrzter, W. Ross, and L. 
Food Research 14, No. 1 (Jan.-Feb., 1949), pp. 
15-24. 

Values for thiamine were much lower in garbage- 
fed pigs than in grain-fed animals, averaging 3.3, 
3.1, and 1.7 micrograms per gram for shoulder, loin, 
and liver, respectively, as compared with 8.0, 7.5, 
and 2.5 micrograms per gram for grain-fed animals. 
The two groups showed no differences in riboflavin 
During cooking, losses of thia- 
mine were greatest—-60 per cent in roasting the 
whole shoulder and 40 per cent in frying pork chops; 
35 per cent and 25 per cent of niacin were lost. 


and niacin content. 


The biological value of some commercial corn pro- 
tein fractions, J. A. Scuvutz and B. H. Tuomas. 
Cereal Chem. 26, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 60-66. 
The materials used in this study were commercial 

by-products of the wet-milling of whole yellow corn 
and include steep water concentrate, corn gluten, 
and variously processed corn germ. The protein 
of corn germ was used more efficiently biologically 
when the corn germ had been solvent-extracted to 
remove the oil than when prepared by the expeller 
process. Storage of from a few months to six years 
had an increasingly deleterious effect. 


Trimming losses in large scale preparation of fresh 
vegetables, L. Gorpon, M. C. and 
M. E. Lampert. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 25, No. 
2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 142-154. 

This is an excellent report of trimming losses for 
13 vegetables giving the results of the work of these 
authors as well as those previously reported. Each 
vegetable is treated individually. Losses ranged 
from 11 per cent for snap beans to 70 per cent for 
well-leafed cauliflower of the weight, A. P., of the 
vegetable. Actual losses differed from those pre- 
viously accepted as standard, as for example with 
asparagus. No differences were observed in as many 
as 15 varieties of the same vegetable, as, for instance, 
Irish potatoes. Losses by  hand-peeling and 
machine-peeling were compared for carrots, potatoes, 
snd turnips, and it was found that results varied 
For potatoes it was found that 


with the vegetable. 
peeling with a slit-type vegetable peeler gave the 
lowest loss of 21 per cent (average of 23 tests) where- 
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as peeling with an abrasive peeler until all eyes were 
removed gave a loss of 39 per cent (average of 23 
tests). 


Development of thiamine in cooking sweet potatoes, 
Ik. F. Kouman and A. A. RuGoia. Food Re- 
search 14, No. 1 (Jan.—Feb., 1949), pp. 72-76. 
Since confusing results were obtained in thiamine 

retention studies, the possibility of thiamine syn- 
thesis during slow cooking was considered. A por- 
tion of the sugar developed when sweet potatoes are 
cooked may be a direct heat effect or may be the 
result of enzymic activity on starch so that when 
heat was applied the sugar formed. Data from 
similar experiments suggest that thiamine (deter- 
mined by the fermentometer) is increased, pre- 
sumably by enzymic activity during the time re- 
quired for bringing sweet potatoes slowly to the 
boiling temperature. 


Effect of storage on vitamins and quality in canned 
foods, J. F. Feasrer, M. H. Tompkins, and W. E. 
Pearce. Food Research 14, No. 1 (Jan. Feb., 
1949), pp. 25-39. 

Even though canned foods are among the more 
stable categories of foodstuffs, chemical and physical 
changes occur during storage. Vitamin retention 
may be influenced during the first month of storage 
by the type of product, amount of oxygen, and type 
of container (plain tin cans being preferable to glass 
containers or enamel-lined cans for some foods). 
After this initial storage period, temperature is the 
most important factor from the viewpoint of ascorbic 
acid and thiamine survival. During storage at 37 
to 43°C, vitamin destruction progresses rapidly, 
whereas at 21°C the losses are 10 to 25 per cent in a 
vear’s time. At 21°C, storage of canned foods for a 
year has little influence on quality. 


Thiamine and riboflavin retention in bacon, I. Nonir 
and J. Gorpon. J. Am. Dietetic Assoc. 25, No. 
2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 130-133. 

The thiamine and riboflavin contents of seven lots 
of bacon were determined before and after pan- 
broiling and oven-broiling. The thiamine content 
of raw, pan-broiled, and oven-broiled samples ranged, 
respectively, from 0.288 to 0.561, 0.430 to 0.722, 
and 0.669 to 0.875 mg per 100 g moist meat. The 
loss in weight from cooking was 70 per cent, includ- 
ing 50 per cent in drippings for either method of cook- 
ing. The average retention in the oven-broiled 
samples was significantly higher than that in pan- 
broiled ones. Riboflavin retention was 100 per cent 
for both methods of cooking. 


“f 
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Nutrition 


Contributed by Jutia O. 
University of Massachusetts 


Vitamin studies in middle-aged and old individuals: 
II. Correlation between vitamin A plasma con- 
tent and certain clinical and laboratory findings, 
M. Curerri and E. Kirk. J. Nutrition 37, No. 
1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 67-79. 

A clinical study of 106 individuals revealed a 
higher frequency of occurrence of hyperkeratosis of 
the skin follicles and of localized conjunctival thick- 
ening in the subjects with a low vitamin A plasma 
level (1 to 15 wg per cent) than in those having 25 
to 60 ug per cent vitamin A in their plasma. Dry- 
ness of the skin and blepharoconjunctivitis were also 
more frequent in the subjects with hypovitamin- 
emia A, but the difference was not marked. 

No correlation was found between dark adaptation 
time and vitamin A values. 

The percentage of keratinized cells in conjunctival 
smears was slightly higher in individuals with low 
vitamin A plasma values, but the percentage varia- 
tion between different subjects and between the two 
eyes of the same subject was so great as to tend to 
invalidate the clinical usefulness of this examina- 
tion. 

No correlation was observed between the vitamin 
A plasma concentration and the number of epithelial 
cells excreted daily in the urine nor between the 
plasma concentration and the percentage of kera- 
tinized cells in the urinary sediment. 


The thiamine requirement of the normal infant, 
L. E. Hour, Jr., R. L. Nene, 8. E. SNyDERMAN, 
A. A. ALBANESE, K. C. Kerron, L. P. Guy, and 
R. Carrerero. J. Nutrition 37, No. 1 (Jan. 
1949), pp. 53-66. 

Seven healthy male infants from 1 to 10 months 
old were studied over a 5-month period. They were 
placed on metabolism frames for a 5-day period each 
week during which 24-hour urine specimens were 
collected. They were fed a purified diet consisting 
of vitamin-free casein, vitamin-free dextrimaltose, 
Crisco, and salt mixture together with oleum perco- 
morphum, ascorbic acid, and 7 B-vitamins. 

After 2 weeks on a high thiamine intake, the thi- 
amine was entirely omitted for 14 to 21 days to per- 
mit the urinary excretion to become stabilized at the 
minimum level. The thiamine was then added 
‘autiously in small amounts and the intake increased 
at intervals of a week or two until excretion beyond 
the minimum occurred. The thiamine intake was 
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then adjusted by subsequent small decreases and 
increases until an intake was obtained that would 
maintain excretion just above the minimum point. 

The thiamine intake necessary to produce an ex- 
cretion just in excess of the minimum level was 0.14 
mg in one subject, 0.16 in two subjects, and 0.20 in 
the other four. 

Symptoms of thiamine deficiency did not occur. 

Based on an average content of 35 to 40 micro- 
grams of thiamine per 100 ml of cow’s milk, a 7 kg 
infant would receive at least 0.30 mg per day. On 
the other hand, the margin of safety with sterilized 
milk or with breast milk would be very small. 


Self selection of diet, Scorr and L. Ver- 
NEY. J. Nutrition 37, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 
81-91. 

Rats suffering from thiamine deficiency showed a 
preference for diets containing as little as 0.1 and 
as much as 1,000 ppm of thiamine. The appetite 
for thiamine-containing foods was not universal in 
thiamine-deficient rats, and a small minority always 
made a poor choice. 

Rats fed a diet with a critically low concentration 
of thiamine were in better condition than rats offered 
a choice between this diet and a thiamine-free diet. 
An appetite for thiamine-containing foods was not 
established until the animals were distinctly defi- 
cient. 

It was concluded that while the learned appetite 
for thiamine can lead to better nutrition than would 
wholly random eating, it can at best only approach 
the benefit obtained by obligatory eating of a dict 
prescribed on the basis of known requirements. 


Mouse growth assay procedures for the ‘‘animal 
protein factor,’’ D. K. BossHarpr, W. J. 
O’Donerty, J. W. Hurr, and R. H. Barnes. 
J. Nutrition 37 (Jan. 1949), pp. 21-35. 

Liver contained a factor or factors essential for 
growth not present in yeast or wheat germ, nor 
identical with any known vitamin. This factor 
counteracted the growth retardation of mice that 
were fed thyroid-active materials. 

The “animal protein factor” was transmitted from 
the mother to the young during gestation or lactation 
or both and was stored by the animal for a consider- 
able period of time. 

A severe lack of the “animal protein factor” in the 
maternal diet and tissue stores resulted in a pro- 
nounced mortality of young mice one to three days 
after birth. 

Two mouse growth methods have been developed 
for the assay of the “animal protein factor.” 


ae 
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Housing 
Contributed by Heten 
University of Illinois 


Strange case of housing. Fortune 39, No. 2 (Feb. 

1949), pp. 9, 10. 

In the field of housing, there has been a surprising 
development. The United States has between 
3,500,000 and 4,000,000 more homes than its govern- 
ment officials and statisticians had supposed. The 
error was traceable to the fact that previous surveys 
had not counted improvements made in existing 
structures, to the conversion of nonresidential build- 
ings into homes, and to the subdivision of large apart- 
ments and large houses into smaller units. Wash- 
ington still talked of a housing “shortage,” but the 
real estate market continued to soften. 
Insulating facts, J. Scuarruausen. Country 

Gentleman 119, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), p. 44. 

The efficiency of most forms of insulation depends 
on the amount of still air trapped in the material. 
If the material settles, packs, or becomes damp, it 
Climate and quality of work- 
When 


in doubt, use a greater thickness over ceiling and 


will lose its efficiency. 
manship will determine the amount needed. 


under roof than in side walls. 

Insulating materials are manufactured in four dif- 
Rigid insulations are made in sheet, 
They come in different thick- 


ferent forms. 
panel, and block form. 
nesses, provide structural strength, and may be used 
in place of sheathing lumber. The panels may be 
used for interior finishes. Flexible insulation is felted 
into batt, blanket, and quilt forms and usually is 
covered on one or both sides with a paper vapor seal. 
It is used in the hollow spaces between studs, ceiling 
joists, and rafters and may provide good fire bar- 
riers. Loose fill insulation, sold in bags or bales, is 
blown or poured into the wall spaces between studs 
and ceiling joists. Reflective insulations are shiny- 
surfaced materials usually mounted on paper and 
sold in rolls. They are used in spaces between studs 
and joists and are an effective reflector for radiated 


heat. 


Your new home can be designed for air conditioning, 
IF. Lopez. Better Homes & Gardens 27, No. 6 
(Feb. 1949), pp. 37-42. 

Home air conditioning is here. 
sidered just as indoor plumbing and central heating 


It should be con- 


are considered when remodeling or building is 


planned. 
(Complete air conditioning should contro! tempera- 
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ture, humidity, air cleanliness, and air movement 
during all 12 months of the year. To provide this 
control, the system must be an integral part of house 
construction and space, for it must be planned when 
the house is remodeled or built. 

Present-day conditioners offer not only cleaned air 
but cleaned air sent to various parts of the house at 
different temperatures. The conditioners clean the 
air by washing it in a water spray, by filtering it 
mechanically, or by precipitating the dirt electrically. 

Some air conditioners are placed in closets; others, 
in kitchens; some rest on the attic floor; some hang 
from joists in the basement or rest on the basement 
floor. Portable air conditioners—for summer only 

fit single windows or can be connected to ducts to 
Cabinet models can be fitted 
Conditioners are run 


serve several rooms. 
into a game room or laundry. 

by gas, oil, coal, or electricity. 
Why build according to FHA? L. F. Dennis. Prae- 

tical Builder 14, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), p. 69. 

With upwards of a million homes a year being built 
and the greater number of them financed under com- 
mitments for insured loans through FHA, it is im- 
portant that contractors acquaint themselves with 
and follow “FHA Minimum Property 
ments.” 

The most frequently encountered deviations and 


tequire- 


omissions of construction from the FHA requirements 
are: excavation, basement, foundation walls, con- 
crete floorson ground, piers and girders, exterior walls, 
wood framing, chimneys and fireplaces, second in- 
spection, and wail finishes. 


Rural boom. Architectural Forum 90, No. 2 (Feb. 

1949), p. 24. 

In the boom period after World War I, farmers put 
their new money into land acquisition but spent 
little for new building. This time it is different. 
Increased farm incomes have been going into farm 
construction. According to a construction industry 
information committee survey, U.S. farmers spent 
1.1 billion dollars on construction during 1948. This 
raised the total amount of farm construction since 
1940 to 7 billion dollars. Of this, 3 billion dollars 
represents new building; the balance, maintenance 
and repair of homes, barns, and other structures. 
Three out of every four occupied farm homes are now 
in good condition. 

Another significant development since 1940 is the 
wide rural use of fabricated materials, such as pre- 
fabricated poultry houses and hog shelters and semi- 
fabricated metal buildings for crop storage, garages, 
repair shops. 
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Institution Administration 


Contributed by Norma M. Giess 
Michigan State College 


Basic beliefs about lunch programs, T. FLANAGAN. 
Nation’s Schools 43, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 64- 
65. 

The beliefs of school administrators regarding the 
school lunch program are important to its sound 
development. The school lunch program is the re- 
sponsibility of the school agency, and like any other 
part of the school program it should reflect the co- 
ordinated effort of the whole community. The basic 
beliefs that should be shared by all concerned are as 
follows: 

1. The school should make available to every child 
an adequate lunch which will contribute to his nu- 
tritional needs and to the development of desirable 
food practices. 

2. Adequate finances, facilities, records, and qual- 
ity of personnel to determine the success of the pro- 
gram are necessary. 

3. Responsibility should be vested in the educa- 
tional authorities who are responsible for all other 
phases of the school program. 

4. Personnel for the school lunch should be em- 
ployed in the same manner and on the same basis as 
other school employees. 

5. All school lunch personnel should be specifically 
trained for the services they are to give. 

6. Facilities should be adequate for efficient opera- 
tion and sound sanitary practices. 

7. The portion of financial support for the school 
lunch program that is derived from tax funds should 
come from the same sources as other school funds. 
The cost of administration and supervision, labor and 
facilities, and all costs except food should be provided 
by tax funds. Operation should be on a nonprofit 
basis. 

8. Records for the lunch program should give a 
complete picture of the services given. 


How to buy room linen, G. Brigham. J//otel Mot. 

55, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp..44—45, 116. 

Keeping an adequate supply of room and table 
linens available for use is a major responsibility of 
the executive housekeeper. She must know how to 
choose the most suitable kind and the best quality 
her budget will allow. Fortunately, there is expert 
advice available to help her. Government, state, 
university, scientific, and commercial research bu- 
reaus test fabrics for tensile strength, shrinkage, 
colorfastness, and weight. These research labora- 


tories will test samples to make sure that they come 
up to specifications. 


Introducing equipment maintenance manuals, 
CLawson. Hotel Mgt. 55, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 
54-55, 122. 

Food people have long since agreed that to serve 
a standard product, uniformly good every time it 
is prepared, they must have recipes couched in det- 
inite terms. But not vet have they agreed that 
there is equal need for detailed recipes for the care 
and use of their equipment. Many food executives 
trust expensive equipment to the casual care of inex- 
perienced workers or to workers with little or no in- 
struction. 

Instructions must be simple and direct. In order 
to be of greatest value they must be put down on 
paper. Writing them clarifies thinking, eliminates 
unnecessary steps and words of instruction, organizes 
instructions into chronological steps, and creates a 
tool for training that will insure standard proce- 
dure. 


Patrons pour in if talk about food service is savory, 
K. Vester. Institutions Mag. 24, No. 3 (March 
1949), p. 1. 

Patron indifference is a food service danger symp- 
tom. It indicates declining volume. The “talked 
about” food service does not just happen. It is the 
result of careful planning designed to satisfy the 
demands of persons who “eat out.” 

Competent service, food uniformity, elements of 
eye, taste, nutritional, variational, and price appeal 
are basic factors from the patron’s point of view. 


Some tips on operating a snack bar, |. FRrexcu. 
Coll. & Univ. Bus. 6, No. 3 (March 1949), pp. 
31-32. 

Colleges and universities are realizing today, more 
than ever, the value of the snack bar as a center of 
campus life. Careful consideration must be given 
to the location if it is to fully serve its purpose. 
Easy access means greater volume. The snack bar 
should be decorated tastefully and should have 
sturdy and attractive furniture. A proper choice of 
colors aids materially in increasing popularity. 
There is no hard and fast rule as to serving hours 
as these must be established from experience. The 
use of full-time employees or student help is also an 
individual problem. Close attention must be paid 
to costs and operating results regardless of the type 
of operation. Prices should be scaled so that a 
reasonable surplus remains after provision for all 
charges. 
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Vol. 41, No. 6 


Social Welfare 
and Public Health 


Contributed by Frances Cougs, 

JANINA M. Czaskowsk1, and Marrua 
Social Welfare and Public Health Section 
Connecticut Home Economics Association 


The American family, Public Health 

Nursing 41, No. 1 (Jan. 1949), pp. 3-8. 

The family, like society itself, is in transition from 
one form of living to another. Disorganization is the 
price we pay for change, and it necessarily precedes, 
or is part of, reorganization. We are in transition 
from a tightly knit, patriarchal family form to a 
democratic family, where consensus is the basis of 
decision. The transition is neither complete nor 
comfortable at present..—F. C. 


Adequacy of American diets, F. Puiparp and 

H. K. Striepeuinc. J. Am. Med. Assoc. 139, No. 

9 (Feb. 26, 1949), pp. 579-585. 

Americans consume much more milk, citrus fruit, 
and green and yellow vegetables now than 40 years 
ago. Inthe meantime, the consumption of potatoes 
and grain products has dropped. The present per 
capita intake of calcium, iron, and vitamins seems 
to be adequate when calculated from total national 
food consumption figures. Food wastes, maldis- 
tribution, and loss in nutritive value of foods through 
improper handling, however, result in large numbers 
of persons getting less than optimum quantities of 
one or more nutrients. In the summer of 1945, sur- 
veys showed many families with inadequate diets. 

Too little money for food is still a major cause for 
poor diets. Of a large group of families spending 
enough money for food to secure an adequate diet, 
however, 12 per cent had poor diets, 64 per cent had 
fair diets, and only 24 per cent had good diets. 
Physical examinations bore out the fact that many 
were in a below-par nutritional state. 

Suggested remedies for the situation include: im- 
provement of foods through enrichment or through 
less refinement; improvement in food handling and 
preparation ; expansion of the school lunch program ; 
production of more home-grown foods; and more, 
and more effective, nutrition education._M. P. 


Hygeia 


On guard against trichinosis, L. Bruner. 
27, No. 3 (March 1949), pp. 182-183. 
Any ground meat product may contain scraps of 

pork. There is an increase in the incidence of 

trichinosis in children. This increase is thought to 
be due to the eating of undercooked hambergers and 
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wieners. Cold cuts, such as summer sausage, bo- 
logna, and cooked ham, are safe only if produced 
under federal (or equivalent) inspection. Three 
methods of processing pork products, to assure free- 
dom from living trichinae, are accepted by federal 
inspectors: (1) freezing for a specified time (depend- 
ing on size) at 5 degrees above zero F; (2) thorough 
cooking ; (3) and certain approved methods of salting 
and drying. Many pork products reach the market 
without federal inspection. Even the federal inspec- 
tion stamp on fresh pork does not guarantee that it is 
free from trichinae. 

About 30 per cent of the population of the United 
States 42,000,000 persons— suffer from this disease 
at one time or another. There is no adequate treat- 
ment. The death rate is from 6 to 16 per cent of 
Initial symptoms of the disease are 


M. P. 


those infected. 
nausea, diarrhea, and fever. 


For every child the right to schooling, . Jounson. 

The Child 13, No.7 (Jan. 1949), p. 112. 

Loss of schooling because of employment of 
children in agriculture is a matter of wide public 
concern today. When absenteeism occurred be- 
cause of seasonal work on home farms, public con- 
science Was not aroused. But prevalent today is 
mass production of specialized crops where children 
are hired. This kind of farm work involves repeti- 
tive, monotonous tasks of little educational value. 

Inadequate schooling tends to perpetuate for 
agricultural workers their relatively low earning 
capacity, with resulting housing and health prob- 
lems. Better protection from child labor is needed. 
Specifically, this protection means legislation out- 
lawing employment of children under 16 in all 
states when schools are in session..J. M. C. 


Old folks take the spotlight, R. J. Havicuursr. 

Survey 85, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 105-106. 

Old age promises in the not-too-distant future to 
be somewhat less neglected. The Gerontological 
Society held its first annual meeting in January 
1949. Three areas for improvement have emerged: 

1. Living arrangements. Should old people have 
comfortable living accommodations with young 
people, or should they be by themselves? 

2. Economic security. Should we preserve and 
promote the individual’s will to save and the family’s 
natural impulse to care for its older members? 

3. Social values. Are we to freeze older people 
out of the labor market? Or shall we reduce the 
amount of work expected of the population between 
20 and 65, spreading the work over a wider age 
range?--F. C, 
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Textiles and Clothing 


Contributed by Marsorte RANKIN 
Drexel Institute of Technology 


The present status of bonded fabrics, R. B. Seymour 
and G. M. Scuroper. Rayon & Synthetic Tex- 
tiles 30, No. 3 (March 1949), p. 43. 

Because of the economics involved in the produc- 
tion of bonded fabrics in contrast to woven textiles, 
the bulk of the material produced has been used for 
expendable items such as towels, tapes, diapers, 
wiping cloths, napkins, and hospital sheets. As in- 
dustry becomes better acquainted with bonded 
fabrics, it will visualize the true function of these 
materials and will develop uses in which they will be 
superior to all other available materials. It is al- 
ready investigating various bonded fabrics as start- 
ing materials for the manufacturing of window 
shades, oilcloths, wallpaper, adhesive tape, linoleum, 
and artificial leathers. 


Fabric-destroying fungi, A. W. Witutams. Textile 

Age 13, No. 2 (Feb. 1949), pp. 24-26. 

Textiles are susceptible to attack from what are 
popularly called “bacteriological”? elements, which 
destroy certain of the fiber cells and cause the 
fabric to fall apart. This disintegration is due to 
action of enzymes, secreted in fungi always present 
in air, and also in the wastes of the body, as perspira- 
tion. The war in the Pacific brought many Ameri- 
‘ans into intimate acquaintance with this annoying 
phenomenon. It goes on all the time with textiles, 
but seems faster in the Pacific area because the con- 
ditions are almost constantly more favorable to the 
action. 

One of the conditions favorable to the action is a 
pH overbalanced on the alkaline side. “Sanitized 
Process,” now gaining favor in the textile industries, 
treats the fabric with a chemical compound which 
stabilizes the pH on the acid side. Fabrics so 
treated are claimed to be resistant to fungi action for 
the life of the materials, so long as they are not 


washed. 


Grants to universities to ‘‘stock-pile’’ knowledge. 
Rayon & Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 3 (March 
1949), p. 34. 
kk. I. du Pont de Nemours & Company has an- 

nounced a program of grants-in-aid to ten universi- 

ties for the 1949-50 academic year for unrestricted 
use in the field of fundamental chemical research. 

The purpose is to raise the amount of such research 

in the country above present levels, with a view to 
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“stock-piling basie knowledge.”” The grants are 
awarded for one year but, should the program be 
satisfactory, will be continued for five years. The 
universities themselves will select the research proj- 
ects for the grants, the only stipulation being that 
they be free from any commercial implications at 
the time the work is initiated. 


Cotton in the converting industry. Am. Dyestujl 
Reptr. 38, No. 4 (Feb. 21, 1949), pp. 194-195. 
Cotton dominates the women’s summer dress 

market and is gaining rapidly on competitors in other 

dress lines, including sportswear, according to a sur- 
vey just completed by the National Cotton Council. 

Cotton accounts for more than two-thirds of the 

total volume of fabrics converted. Fashion-wise, 

it has achieved pre-eminence. Development of dark 
cottons for fall and winter use has done much to 
encourage steady selling of street and afternoon 
dresses. 

U.S. converters processed approximately one and 

a half yards of cotton fabries in 1947 for every man, 

woman, and child in the world. 


Larger and better wardrobes. Clothing Trade ./. 

72, No. 5 (Feb. 1949), pp. 156-157. 

As a result of an agreement among the various 
branches of the men’s fashion industry recently 
reached in New York, it is now fairly certain that 
before long, men will be subjected to a concerted 
drive in support of better dressing. How they will 
respond is still in the future. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the aims of the drive 
must be: (1) to increase the wardrobe of the already 
well-dressed man, (2) to teach men the higher econ- 
omy that results from having the appropriate gar- 
ment for the use to which it is to be placed, (3) to 
make customers out of that extremely large number 
of men who buy clothes today only when they are 
needed, but have not learned the saving that goes 
with a clothing budget. 


Basic research benefits textiles, \[. HAnnis. Rayon 
& Synthetic Textiles 30, No. 3 (March 1949), pp. 
39-41. 

We have many new fibers, improved old ones, new 
processes, and a great variety of new finishes. Now 
we need a calm evaluation of all these technical de- 
velopments and of the methods for utilizing them 
in our industry. 

Progress will be accelerated by a more co-ordinated 
attack on technical problems by management and 
technologists. We need a team of management and 
scientists to develop a co-operative attack. 
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Notes 


GENERAL 


Elmer Verner McCollum, professor emeritus of 
biochemistry at Johns Hopkins University and an 
honorary member of the AHEA, has received a 
grant of $5,000 from the Robert Gould Research 
Foundation for research on amino acids. 

Else Margrete Holfelt of Copenhagen, Denmark, 
AHEA’s international scholarship student at The 
Pennsylvania State College, has been designated the 
AHEA’s 1948-49 Omicron Nu international scholar- 
ship student. Shou Chuang K’ang of China, orig- 
inally so designated, was unable to come to the 
United States in February as the February issue of 
the JourNAL indicated she had expected to be able 
to do. 

The Virginia Home Economics Association recently 
sent a contribution of $100 to the AHEA’s Inter- 
national Scholarship Fund. 


OHIO 

Home Economics Association. “The Home 
the World Community” was the theme of the Asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting, held jointly with that of 
the Ohio Dietetic Association at the Deshler-Wallick 
Hotel, Columbus, on April 1 and 2. Edna Noble 
White spoke on “A Visitor Looks at the Homes of 
Greece” at the joint dinner and evening session. 

Other speakers and their topics were: Frances 
Urban, AHEA field secretary, ““What We Hold in 
Our Hands”; John F. Cuber of Ohio State Univer- 
sity, “Family Problems in the World Today”; and 
Charles W. Sawyer of the Lustron Corporation, “A 
New Science of Housing.”” The program included 
a style show and a panel discussion of “Experiences 


in 


and Observations in England, Italy, France, and 
Germany,” led by Clara Bancroft and participated 
in by five members who had lived in Europe during 
the war or postwar periods. 

The recruitment committee consists of 12 persons, 
each from a different field. Activities include (1) 
assembling information regarding available career 
materials to be included in state department publi- 
cations; (2) assisting the home economics editor of 
the Ohio Farmer with career articles and submitting 
career day articles to Ohio Schools; (3) purchasing 
eight sets of slides for use in discussing careers; 
(4) urging county and local groups to sponsor career 
days and scholarships. 

Cleveland Home Mari- 


Economics Association. 
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etta Eichelberger of the Evaporated Milk Associa- 
tion spoke on ‘‘Nutrition News” at the second gen- 
eral meeting of the Association on February 10. 


Erie County Home Economics Association. “Food 


Allergies” and “Development in Musie Boxes” 
were topics of talks at monthly meetings of the As- 
sociation. 

Toledo Home Economics Association. For the 


opening day of Home Economics Recruitment Week, 
the Association arranged for nearly a full-page spread 
in the J’oledo Sunday Blade of pictures of members 
of the Association at work in their different fields 
and a long article explaining the importance of home 
training for girls. Another full-page 
spread of pictures and a story in the Sunday Blade 
of March 27 showed girls in home economics classes 
at the University of Toledo. 

A picture and story in the Morning Times an- 
nounced the dinner 
school deans and 
County schools. 


economics 


and panel discussion arranged for 
advisers in Toledo and Lucas 
At the dinner, announcement was 
made of a poster contest open to senior high school 
girls interested in taking a college course in home 
economics. The prize will be $75 toward the first 
semester’s tuition in an accredited college. 

Three radio programs were presented by local 
stations, and the Toledo school short wave station 
used spot announcements throughout the week. 

Ohio State University. The University’s 75th 
anniversary is being celebrated all year with each 
college emphasizing a certain period. The School 
of Home Economics joined with the College of 
Agriculture in a celebration the week of March 21. 
One high light was a woman’s program for the 37th 
Annual Farm and Home Week. On Diamond 
Jubilee Day, Minnie Price discussed ‘‘Home Demon- 
stration Work: Early Days and Now,” and Gladys 
Branegan “A Backward Glance and Forward Look in 
Home Economics.” 

As another part of the anniversary, a Women’s 
Institute was held from March 21 to 23. 
Guide Lines to Better Living—A Consideration of 
the Yard Beyond Our Gates” was the theme, and 
Judge Florence E. Allen discussed “The Yard Be- 
yond Our Gates” at a luncheon meeting. 


OKLAHOMA 
Oklahoma A & M College. A course in Home 


Economics Journalism will be offered during the 


“Some 


summer session to home economics students. 
University of Oklahoma. A 
students in the School of Home Economies is held at 


mass meeting of 
the beginning of each semester to decide upon extra- 
curricular or combined club activities which they 
wish to promote. This year the students decided 
to prepare a home economics float for Homecoming 
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Day, a home economics banquet, and make ar- 
‘angements for a home economics open house. 

Student committees on curriculum study, radio, 
new building, recruitment, and departmental social 
functions also have been organized. 

Free, noncredit courses for veterans’ wives are 
being offered by the School of Home Economics. 
A charm clinic, scheduled for six weeks during the 
spring, was extended three weeks longer upon stu- 
dent request. Townspeople as well as faculty wives 
helped with it. High lights of the course were a 
style show and a party in the home of the president 
of the University. 

A self-supporting nursery for children of veterans’ 
wives who work has been organized. 

Colored and black-and-white pictures of activities 
in the School of Home Economics have been taken, 
and a bulletin on careers for which home eco- 
nomics trains students is being prepared for re- 
cruitment use. 

Extension Service. Janelle Allison, who re- 
ceived her master’s degree from Oklahoma A & M 
College in January, has been appointed assistant 
extension clothing specialist to succeed Anna Lee 
Hilbert. 

Farmers Home Administration. Farm and Home 
Management Training Schools for county super- 
visors were held in April. Following the one at 
Enid, which Vernon E. Burnet and Mary E. Kuhl- 
man conducted jointly, they visited selected counties 
using the clinical method to further assist the su- 
pervisor to understand sound farm and home prac- 
tices and to adopt improved methods and techni- 
ques of helping families with their problems. 


OREGON 


Home Economics Association. Portland Eu- 
thenics Club. The Oregon Legislature continues to 
hold the interest of this group. Martha Platt, as 
chairman of research, is active with the Portland 
Affiliated Milk Committee. Bernyece Johnson and 
Cora Allen appeared at the hearing before the House 
committee on agriculture on behalf of Bill 152, for 
enrichment of white bread and flour. 

A committee of which Emily Delano is chairman 
is following the policies of the homemaking depart- 
ment of the Portland Public School system and has 
met with the superintendents to learn of future plans 
regarding compulsory homemaking courses in the 
Portland high schools. 


Oregon State College. 


A set of 35 slides of home 


economics graduates at work has been made by a 
committee of the home economics staff under guid- 
ance of Dorothy Gatlon and Mrs. Margaret Ware. 

Nine foreign graduate students are enrolled in 
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home economics this year: four from China, three 
from Korea, one from South Africa, and one from 
Finland. 

Extension Service. Four new home demonstra- 
tion agents joined the extension staff the first of 
the year: Rizpah Douglass and Eula Wintermote, 
both formerly in the Nebraska Extension Service ; 
Lora Peck from Wisconsin; and Betty Jane Patter- 
son from Ohio. 

The spring festivals held in April in each of the 28 
Oregon counties that have a home demonstration 
agent attracted about 10,000 persons. 

District meetings were arranged in April by the 
home economics extension specialists to train a 
limited number of leaders from each county in back- 
ground information and judging standards for home 
economics projects at fairs. 

In-service Conferences. 
class demonstrations and family relations problems, 
as they occur in all areas of homemaking, were dis- 
cussed at two conferences of adult homemaking 
teachers in Portland and near-by areas on Decem- 
ber 4 and February 19. The group previewed the 
film ‘‘Human Growth” and then discussed it and its 
presentation to communities. A Portland adult 


Problems relating to 


homemaking teacher, assisted by several class mem- 
bers, demonstrated “Selecting Becoming Clothes.” 


PENNSYLVANIA 


Cedar Crest College. A Chinese buffet supper 
was served by the home management house group 
on March 4, when guests included the president and 
dean of the College and their wives and all home 
economics seniors. A Ming tree and other decora- 
tions created an oriental atmosphere. 

The class in household equipment has been per- 
mitted by the local power and light company to 
experiment with the equipment in its home service 
department. 

Drexel Institute of Technology. ‘The Influence 
of a Fine Teacher” was the theme of the Ninth 
Annual Conference of the Alumnae—Senior Teacher 
Education Group of the College of Home Economics 
on January 15. James L. MeCaskill discussed 
“Today’s Challenge in Education.” 

Indiana State Teachers College. The home 
economics department has an enrollment of 77 men 
and 168 women from other departments of the Col- 
lege. The majority are in the classes in Family 
Relationships; but some are enrolled in Education 
for Family Living, Tailoring, Millinery, Consumer 
Education, and Family Health. 

Mansfield State Teachers College. Fraulein 
Elizabeth Engalken of Frankfurt am Main, Ger- 
many, a graduate of the University of Munich and a 
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teacher trainer in Germany, arrived in Mansfield on 
March 26 to spend one month studying the prep- 
aration of teachers in home economics. She 
visited the College home economics department, 
the training school, and schools in near-by counties 
and attended staff and club meetings. 

Marywood College. At a “Fashion Flight,’ 80 
“Parisian models” from the home economics de- 
partment introduced to the student body the latest 
in fashions created by students in the clothing de- 
partment. The art department and an airline co- 
operated in making possible a stage setting that in- 
cluded half a simulated silvered plane. As the 
recorded roar of a plane motor idling out was heard, 
a ramp was rolled into position by a steward from 
the airline, who then carried out baggage, and a 
uniformed stewardess assisted the Fashion Flight 
passengers to alight. 

The Pennsylvania State College. Rose Cologne, 
specialist in community adult education with the 
Central Extension Service, has returned from six 
months in Japan, where she worked on problems of 
establishing adult education and _ parent-teacher 
groups. 

Seton Hill College. The psychology and home 
economics departments are co-operating in teaching 
the child development course, in which sociology, 
psychology, and home economics students are en- 
rolled. The class is conducted as a panel discus- 
sion. A year-old baby is being cared for by class 
members to provide closer contact for study, and 
children of other ages are being observed at the 
local kindergarten. 

Temple University. The University’s annual 
‘areer conference on March 12 attracted 1200 high 
school students. In three of the general meetings, 
the place of home economics in teaching, in business, 
and in the healing arts was discussed. 

Extension Service. As a part of the recruit- 
ment program, the extension staff entertained at 
tea the campus 4-H club girls and the sophomore, 
junior, and senior home economics girls who had 
expressed an interest in extension work. The value 
of home economics training was discussed at each of 
the county-wide homemakers meetings in April and 
May. In several instances, the speaker was a home 
economics graduate who had had some years in a 
profession and is now a homemaker. 

Lois Smith, recently in home demonstration work 
in Ohio, joined the 4-H staff on April 1. 


PUERTO RICO 


Home Economics Association. Sixty-eight home 
economists were enrolled in the short, five-session 
courses in art in the home, home industry, pattern 
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making, and food technology, offered by the Associa- 
tion through the home economics department at 
the University of Puerto Rico. A waiting list of 
more than 100 home economists is ready for next 
year’s short courses. 

Seven district conventions have been held in the 
Island. 

University of Puerto Rico. The home economics 
department is planning to offer a workshop for 
home economists on improving housing conditions. 
Lydia J. Roberts’ study of socioeconomic conditions 
of Puerto Rican families will be used as a basis. 

Department of Vocational Education. After 16 
years in Puerto Rico, Mrs. Katheryn Conafay re- 
signed as head of vocational education to move to 
New York State, where her husband has been trans- 
ferred. 

Extension Service. Puerto Rico now has a total 
of 59 home demonstration agents as a result of new 
appointments made possible with federal funds. 

An information center at Rio Piedras market 
place has been established by the Consumer Educa- 
tion Project with Marketing Funds. Seven home 
economists are in charge of the consumer education 
program. 

Nutrition Committee. The Committee is busy 
with plans for a dry skimmed milk campaign. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Home Economics Association. ‘The Association’s 
annual meeting on April 30 in Edwards Hall at 
Rhode Island State College and Career Day, spon- 
sored by the joint recruitment committee of the 
Association and the Rhode Island Dietetic Associa- 
tion, coincided this year. Career Day afforded all 
junior and senior high school girls an opportunity 
to visit the College campus and to hear about the 
various types of positions open to girls who have a 
degree in home economics. 

Marie K. O’Brien was elected vice-president 
and program chairman, and Esther D’Amario, 
treasurer. Mrs. Elizabeth Ferguson presided. 

Rhode Island State College. The School of 
Home Economics is offering a graduate assistant- 
ship for the year 1949-50 in Foods and Nutrition 
and one in Child Development and Family Relations. 
The former assistantship offers an opportunity to 
continue study of some phase of research on the 
nutritive value of food or nutritional status. In the 
child development and family relations work, the 
College Nursery School serves as a laboratory for 
students, and there is reciprocal co-operation with 
homes, schools, and agencies throughout the state 
for child guidance and research. 

Research Projects. A study of Rhode Island 
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rural housing is being made by home economics re- 
search workers. More than fifty families have co- 
operated in the work by supplying information about 
their present dwelling, their facilities and equipment, 
and how these are used by members of the family. 

In the nutritional research project, the food habits 
of college freshmen are being studied by means of 
individual diet records and_ interviews. Blood 
samples are being analyzed for hemoglobin and some 
of the vitamins, and the results will be correlated 
with the dietary summaries. 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


Home Economics Association. \lembers of the 
Association devoted much time and energy to bring- 
ing to the attention of the public as well as the state 
legislators the importance of the Corn Enrichment 
bill, which the South Carolina General Assembly 
passed in March. The bill stipulates that, begin- 
ning in September 1949, all whole-grain cornmeal 
and grits sold in the state must be enriched. 

University of South Carolina. A course in Edu- 
‘ation for Home and Family Life has been offered 
to men and women students this vear. It was ini- 
tiated by Mrs. Louise Cole, and 12 University pro- 
fessors and 8 off-campus persons have participated 
in leading class discussions dealing with such topics 
as preparation for marriage, religion and family 
life, and physical adjustments of husband and wife. 

Winthrop College. Sara Cragwell recently com- 
pleted work on her doctorate at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. Her dissertation is a plan 
for the revision, through co-operative action, of 
the first two years of the home economics curricu- 
lum at Winthrop. With the co-operation of her 
staff, Miss Cragwell has planned this more fune- 
tional curriculum and used various methods of 
evaluating it. 

Extension Service. The two State 4-H camps 
will be open this year from June 6 to August 19, 
one in Clarendon County and the other in Aiken 
County. 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
South Dakota State College. This year, for the 


first time, the homemaking department entered 
the competition at the Little International, the 
annual agricultural show at the College, presented 
on March 4 and 5. Entries were made in the field 
of arts, clothing, and foods; and white, red, and 
blue ribbons were awarded. The red- and blue- 
ribbon clothing winners gave a style show, and a 
queen was chosen who was presented at the last 
show of the Little International. 
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Extension Service. New extension personnel in 
the counties include: Maureen Patterson, formerly 
with the War Food Administration, home agent in 
Meade County; Mrs. Margaret Loughrey, formerly 
a home economics teacher in Mercer, Pennsylvania, 
home agent in Hughes and Sully Counties; and Lois 
Stratton, recently an administrative intern in dietetics 
in the cafeterias of the Eastman Kodak Company, 
home agent in Lake County. 

Family Life Institute in Aberdeen. A county 
Family Life Institute was held in Aberdeen on De- 
cember 11 and 12. Forrest Weller of the University 
of South Dakota discussed ‘Problems of Family 
Life” at the Saturday evening meeting and ‘Build- 
ing a Good Home” on Sunday morning, when he was 
guest speaker at the Plymouth Congregational 
Church. On Sunday afternoon, a round-table dis- 
cussion of ‘‘Parent-Child Relationships” was held at 
the First Presbyterian Church. Mrs. Lee Eichin- 
ger, an Aberdeen homemaker who was chairman, 
reported an average attendance of 45 at the three 
sessions. 

South Dakota Wool Contest. The South Dakota 
“Make It Yourself with Wool” contest, sponsored by 
the Women’s Auxiliary of the Western South Dakota 
Sheep Growers Association, was held at Belle 
Fourche in December. Three winners were selected 
to attend the national contest in San Antonio, 
Texas, on February 1, 2, and 3: Mary Bernadine 
Furois of St. Onge, Susan Schoonmaker of Igloo, and 
Roxie May Doud of Veil. Garments entered had to 
be made of virgin wool and carry a label or tag dis- 
closing the fiber content as required by the Wool 
Products Labeling Act. Ann Walker and Mabel 
Bryan of the South Dakota Extension Service 
judged the contest. 


TENNESSEE 


Home Economics Association. \rs. Melba 
Moore is chairman of a committee to urge Memphis 
home economists in business to get their member- 
ships in so that a state Home Economics in Business 
group can be organized. 

Chatanooga— Hamilton County Association. Re- 
cent programs of the Association have included a 
talk by Alberta Young of the University of Tennessee 
on “Human Relations’; one by Stuart Higgin- 
botham of the University of Chattanooga on ‘‘Con- 
sumer Education”; and a panel discussion on the 
Consumer Speaks Project, conducted by Mrs. 
Francis Crain of the Memphis Dairy Council. 

Shelby County Homematking Association. This 
recently organized Association holds monthly meet- 
ings in the home economics department of Memphis 
State College. Mrs. Lois Newell is president. 
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George Peabody College. ‘A Study of the Op- 
portunities for Teaching Nutrition in the Urban and 
Rural Communities of Mexico” is the title of the 
report of a recent nutrition study in Mexico made 
by L. Margaret Johnson. 

Memphis State College. The physical plant 
has been redecorated. 

Men students are enrolled in Nutrition, Clothing 
Selection, and House Furnishings. 

Middle Tennessee State College. Virginia Mun- 
cie is state chairman of the family relations and child 
development project and is co-operating with the 
AHEA’s division of family relations and child de- 
velopment in a survey of children’s centers. 

Hazel Gillentine is teaching in the Sendai Ameri- 
ean School at Sendai, Japan. 

University of Chattanooga. A new course in textiles 
has been offered this semester in co-operation with 
the newly established department of retail selling. 

Nutrition is a popular course with men on the 
campus. Class membership is sometimes 50 per 
cent men, and engaged couples frequently take the 
course together. If a wife takes the course one semes- 
ter, she usually urges her husband to take it the next. 

University of Tennessee Junior College. Helen 
Hawkins visited 60 home economics departments 
in West Tennessee in an attempt to interest girls 
in majoring in home economics. 

Extension Service. A new crafts department has 
been established in the state headquarters with Jane 
Glass as head, and a new home management de- 
partment, with Inez Lovelace as head. 

Isadora Williams has been made head of the home 
marketing department, and Lillian Keller, head of 
the clothing and home furnishings department. 

The state has been redistricted and a new dis- 
trict added. Margaret Bacon has been appointed 
district home agent. 


UTAH 


Home Economics Association. “Developing the 
West through Our Homes” was the theme of the 
annual spring convention on April 29 and 30 at the 
Hotel Utah, Salt Lake City. 

“Planning Homes to Fit Families’? was discussed 
by Mrs. Esther Pond Smith, housing expert of 
Pullman, Washington; ‘““Modern Trends in Building 
and Remodeling Homes” by Fred Markham, Provo 
architect ; ‘Providing for Outdoor Living” by Laval 
S. Morris, Utah State Agricultural College; and 
“Recent Housing Research” by Dean Ethelyn 0. 
Greaves, Utah State Agricultural College. A panel 
discussion of “How Our Homes Can Contribute to 
Better Family Living” was led by Mrs. Hulda Van 
Steeter Garrett. 
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University of Utah. The new foods laboratory 
includes unit kitchens with stainless steel, tarazzo, 
and tile surfaces ; both gas and electric stoves ; a deep 
freeze; and an automatic washer. 

Utah State Agricultural College. Lucille Sperry 
co-operated with Elna Miller, Extension Service 
nutritionist, in preparing many of the recipes for 
cakes in the new bulletin ‘“Mile High Cakes,” pub- 
lished by the Colorado Extension Service. 

State Department of Education. Rua Van Horn 
of the U.S. Office of Education and C. Aileen Erick- 
sen met in March with the home economics staffs 
at the Utah State Agricultural College, Brigham 
Young University, and the University of Utah to 
discuss curriculum planning and revision. 

State Department of Health. Mrs. Hazel Stevens, 
nutrition consultant for the Department, is author 
of the “Economy Basket,” a weekly feature pub- 
lished by two state newspapers, the Salt Lake City 
Tribune and the Salt Lake City Telegram. Fach 
week she plans menus and makes out a market order 
based on current prices, seasonal foods, and thrifty 
buys and tries to fit it into a budget of $20 for a 
family of five. The “Economy Basket’? has been 
geared to a special family with comments concerning 
variations in amounts depending on ages and in- 
dividual needs of families. 

State Nutrition Council. “Nutrition and Hor- 
mones”’ was the subject discussed by Leo T. Samuels 
of the University of Utah at the Council’s February 
meeting. A report on results of research studies of 
the foods and nutrition department of the Utah 
Agricultural Experiment Station, given by Ethelwyn 
Wilcox, highlighted the March meeting. 

School Lunch Conference. The State School 
Lunch Conference in Salt Lake City included re- 
ports of the School Food Service Association con- 
vention and talks on “A Public Health Nurse Looks 
at the School Lunch Program,” “The Psychology 
of Feeding Children,” ““Dental Caries,” and ‘‘How 
to Give a Demonstration.” 


WASHINGTON 


Home Economics Association. The Association 
and the Pacific Northwest Council on Family Rela- 
tions held their annual conferences jointly this year 
on March 18 and 19 at the University of Washington. 
Reuben Hill of Iowa State College was guest speaker 
and leader of the panel discussions. 

Association officers for 1949-50 are: president, 
Mabel Mullikin, Centennial Flouring Mills, Seattle ; 
president-elect, Helen Noyes, Washington Exten- 
sion Service ; vice-president, Ruth Redmond, Central 
College of Education, Ellensburg; secretary, Goldie 
Manning, school lunch supervisor, Bremerton; 
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treasurer, Kathleen Johnston, University of Wash- 
ington. 

Spokane Schools. The Rogers High School 
homemaking department has been renovating a 
cottage. Some classes painted and papered walls, 
painted woodwork, and refinished floors; others 
have been reupholstering furniture. One class 
worked on the yard last fall and planted bulbs. 

Two new laboratories are being built for Bemiss 
and Whitman schools. 

Lucey McCormack, director of home economics for 
the Spokane schools, is president of the Washington 
Vocational Association. 

Yakima Nutrition Council. The Yakima Nutrition 
Council, made up of homemakers and professionally 
employed home economists, became affiliated with 
the Washington Home Economies Association last 
fall. 

The Council’s first project was a panel discussion 
of careers in home economics presented to an all-girl 
assembly at Yakima High School by home econo- 
mists in business, extension, lunchroom manage- 
ment, and dietetics. 

Individual appointments for consultation are 
scheduled as requested. Career bulletins have 
been furnished to guidance counselors in junior and 
senior high schools in Yakima and neighboring 
towns. 


WISCONSIN 


Home Economics Association. ‘The annual spring 
meeting was held in LaCrosse on April 8 and 9. 

Speakers included Gilbert Wrenn of the Univer- 
sity of Minnesota; Esther McGinnis of the Merrill- 
Palmer School; Frances Urban, field secretary of 
the AHEA; Isabel Giddings of General Mills, Min- 
neapolis; and Frances Swain of LaCrosse. Edith 
Brevig and Doris Flock served as cochairmen of the 
meeting. 

The Association’s nationality cookbook, ‘“Folk- 
ways in Foods,”’ which enabled the Association to 
achieve its goal of a $15 contribution per member to 
the AHEA’s Permanent Headquarters Fund, was 
also the Association’s means of helping celebrate 
“‘Wisconsin’s Centennial” in 1948. 

Milwaukee-Downer College. Breta Griem has 
been giving a series of television broadcasts and has 
asked a senior who plans to enter the field of business 
and another going into hospital dietetics to be “‘visi- 
tors” and assist her by discussing specific foods. 
The question and answer method is used. 

Mount Mary College. ‘The Significance of Home 
Economies in: (a) Personal Development and Family 
Living; (b) Cultural Pursuits; and (c) Social, Eco- 
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nomic, and Political Life’ was the subject of a 
symposium at the College on February 15 in which 
students took part. 

The Stout Institute. Remodeling two food 
laboratories has provided 12 streamlined kitchens 
with modern conveniences. In the food manage- 
ment laboratory, each kitchen is distinctive in its 
floor plan and in type and construction of equipment 
so that the student may learn the advantages and 
disadvantages of the various features of kitchen 
equipment in today’s market. 

Cadet teachers in the Stout Training School are 
obtaining experience in teaching home economics 
to boys. Eighteen boys were enrolled as regular 
students during the second semester. 

To acquaint high school seniors with oppor- 
tunities open to girls with college training in home 
economics, Tau Chapter of Phi Upsilon Omicron 
sponsored three broadcasts from Station WEAU. 

Lniversity of Wisconsin. (micron Nu, Phi Up- 
silon Omicron, and the Euthenies Club sponsored 
high school visiting day on April 30. A tour of 
exhibits in the Home Economics Building was fol- 
lowed by one of the campus and luncheon at the 
Memorial Union. A short program and fashion 
show followed. 

May Reynolds and Helen 
papers on the “Bacterial Synthesis of Vitamin Beg in 
the Digestive Tract”? and “Decrease in the Storage 
of Thiamine in Tissues from Supplementing the 
Diet with Live Bakers’ Yeast” at the meeting of the 
Federation of American Societies for Experimental 
Biology in Detroit from April 18 to 22. Graduate 
students Hellen Linkswiler, Fung-Haan Fung, and 
Ruth J. Aaness assisted in preparing the papers. 

State Department of Vocational Education. Fran- 
ces Roberts is the new circuit instructor in family 
life education employed by the city schools of voca- 
tional and adult education. The program is so 
arranged that four communities are served during 
each week for a designated period. 

Extension Service. Wisconsin’s theme for Na- 
tional Home Demonstration Week, May | to 7, was 
recruitment with a fourfold objective: (1) of 4-H 
club members, (2) of boys and girls to high school, 
(3) of girls for home economics training, and (4) of 
young homemakers. 

A skit on recruitment was written by Robert 
Card of the Wisconsin Idea Theater for use by home 
agents during National Home Demonstration Week 
and for county homemaker achievement days. 

A special summer school offering eight courses for 
extension workers has been arranged at the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin from June 21 to July 15. 
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‘‘Home economics teaching must 


keep pace with modern living, so 
our laboratory is equipped 
with modern Electric Ranges,”’ says 


Miss Dorothy Milligan, Home Economics 
teacher, Philo High School, Philo, Ohio 


Modern Electric Range installation in the Home Economics laboratory 


of Philo High School, Philo, Ohio 


If the home economics laboratory of your 


; Vue school is not yet equipped with modern Electric 
of i Ranges, consider these facts: 
‘ 3 1] ONS Surveys of leading national magazines show 
AS eS that homes in every section of the country are 
t big installing modern Electric Ranges. A recent 
questionnaire to home economics departments 
indicates that more than 80% of all schools 
covered now teach modern Electric Cooking. 
Home economics students naturally want to 
ale of ee use in school the same type of equipment 
course, 2: To teach Modern Cooking, they have in their homes. 
you need a modern 
it S fs Electric R " Consult your local Electric Service Company 
Electric! or electrical appliance dealer. 
| — 
National Electrical Manufacturers Association 
ADMIRAL COOLERATOR + CROSLEY + FRIGIDAIRE EL ECTRIC R ANGE x. “7, 
REIVINATOR + MONARCH NORGE | NATIONAL ELECTRICAL | Nome. 
QUALITY + UNIVERSAL + WESTINGHOUSE MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION | Street and 
City, Pastel Zone cad 
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just good eating... 
they’re good for you! 


Nature has been good to prunes and prunes are good 
to you. 

They are a rich and nutritious fruit, full of whole- 
some goodness and full of downright good eating. 

Especially important is the fact that they provide 
an abundance of fruit cellulose, food roughage in its 
natural and most valuable form. Prunes give you 
roughage without roughness! 

Ask your doctor. He knows what prunes do for you. 

SUNSWEET Prunes are especially good prunes. 
Tree-ripened..." Tenderized”... sealed in foil... 


packed by the growers themselves. Look for the 
name SUNSWEET on the package. 


Guaranteed by 
Good Housekeeping 


avveanseo WE 


We'll be glad to meet you at Booth 
54, Civic Auditorium, during the 
annual meeting of the American 
Home Economics Association. 


CALIFORNIA PRUNE AND APRICOT GROWERS ASSN + SAN JOSE, CALIF. 
SUNSWEET ‘‘Tenderized"’ Prunes, Apricots, Peaches — also SUNSWEET Prune Juice 


Visualize Your ENTIRE 


Homemaking Department 


Student kitchens alone do not make a homemaking 
department. In the well equipped department careful 
planning makes available proper facilities for housing 
all materials and providing demonstration areas for all 


homemaking activities. 


Observe carefully the adequate size and convenience of 
the above cabinets which are Sheldon’s contribution to 


the solution of apron storage and towel drying problems. 


Other important problem areas - - to which Sheldon 
gives particular attention in planning - - are full pro- 
visions for class discussion and demonstrations; child-care 
equipment, bed storage, illustrated materials files, gar- 
ment fitting alcoves and mirrors; lavatory cases staples, 
and cleaning utensil storage. In Sheldon’s catalog will 
be found a wide selection of homemaking equipment 
and floor plans for homemaking departments. 


World’s Largest Exclusive Manufacturers of 
Laboratory and Vocational Furniture. 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 


June 1949 
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well illustrated and is far qr A\ asp" 
superior to any other which wi) 
has been published on this ac / Sor AC, 
College for Teachers » \es 
pest9 
\ev® 


Are you making full use of these 
recent and established college texts? 


* BANE AND CHAPIN 


Introduction to Home Economics 


* CHANEY AND AHLBORN 


Nutrition 


* HATCHER AND ANDREWS 


The Teaching of Homemaking 


* HESELTINE AND DOW 
The Basie Cook Book 


* HILLHOUSE AND MANSFIELD 
Dress Design: Draping and Flat Pattern Making 


* JUSTIN, RUST, AND VAIL 


Foods: An Introductory College Course 


* JUSTIN AND SNYDER 


Directed Observation in Child Dev elopment 


* KELLOGG 


Nursery School Guide 


Marriage and the Family 


* WOOD, LINDQUIST, AND STUDLEY 


Managing the Home 


| We shall be glad to send you further information 


New York 16 
432 Fourth Ave. 


Boston 7 
2 Park St. 


Chicago 16 
2500 Prairie Ave. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 


San Francisco 5 
500 Howard St. 


Dallas | 
715 Browder St. 
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STANLEY-CLINE 


FOODS: THEIR§SELECTION AND 
PREPARATION, REVISED EDITION 


Up-to-date basic information about the selec- 
tion, preparation, and serving of 25 different 
kinds of foods. The latest information on nu- 
trition, charts for diets, daily food allowances, 
a complete chapter on meal-planning and serv- 
ing. For college courses in home economics. 


LAITEM-MILLER 


EXPERIENCES IN HOMEMAKING 


Home membership and relations, how to use 
leisure, how to keep clean and healthy, how to 
plan meals, how to select and care for clothes, 
how to care for one’s room. For high-school 
classes. 


Ginn and Company 


Boston 17 New York I1 Chicago 16 Atlanta 3 
Dallas1 Columbus16 SanFrancisco3 Toronto 5 


CHINESE FOODS 


Now available— NEW Edition of Famous 
Recipe Booklet 
“The Art and Secrets of Chinese Cookery” 


Request as many copies as you need. 


SEND COUPON TO: 


LA CHOY FOOD PRODUCTS 
ARCHBOLD, OHIO 


Please send copies 


of “THE ART AND SECRETS OF 
CHINESE COOKERY” to 


NAME 


STREET aRAR 


CITY STATE 


June 1949 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISEMENTS 


RATES: 10¢ per word; minimum charge $2.00. No discount. 
Payable in Advance 


325 Excellent Positions for Experienced 
and Inexperienced Graduates: 
Salaries $2,200 to $7,000 


For advertising artist, furniture consultant, 
display personnel, assistant advertising 
manager (men or women). 


For college teachers, heads of departments, 
research workers in all areas of home econo- 
mics; extension agents and specialists. 


For state nutrition consultant, hospital dieti- 
tians. 


For food service managers state hospitals; 
For food production managers and assistants 
in restaurants, cafeterias, department store 
tea rooms, college dormitories; As traveling 
supervisor for cafeteria chain. 


In business: As home economics director; Jn 
food research, recipe testing, food photog- 
raphy; As editorial writers of foods, equip- 
ment, consumer education. 


In 39 states, District of Columbia, Hawaii. 


Mary E. Sather, Director, Dept. J-6, 136 N. 
12th Street, Lincoln, Nebraska. 23 years of 
placement experience. SATHER PLACE- 
MENT SERVICE. 


OPPORTUNITIES FOR HOME ECONO- 
MISTS in the RESTAURANT INDUSTRY. 
Train for Executive Position with Chain 
Restaurant. Location in either the East or 
Middle West. B.S. in Home Economics re- 
quired. Some foods experience preferred. 
Career with good earning possibilities is avail- 
able to person with qualifications of Good 
Personality and Foods Knowledge. Starting 
age limit 35 years. Enclose recent picture 
with application. Margaret Mitchell, Stouf- 
fer’s, 375 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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OTHER PUBLICATIONS 


CONSUMER NEWS DIGEST 


A monthly summary of the important con- 
sumer economic developments. Consumer ed- 
ucation, consumer goods standards and 
labeling, commodity buying information, care 
and use of consumer goods, consumer market 
trends, consumer protection, business policies, 
and foreign consumer news are among the main 
topics treated in each issue of the Digest. 

Mailed upon request. No charge or sub- 
scription rate. 


THE CONSUMER-BUYER AND DISTRIBUTION 


A 14-lesson series published in 7 handy 
booklets. There are 2 lessons with discussion 
questions and references in each volume. 

Volume I, Lesson (1), ‘‘The Consumer in 
Our Society ” (2) ‘The Consumer Market”’; 
II, (3) ‘“‘What the Marke ting System Must Do 
to Serve the C onsumer (4) “Who Does the 
Work of Marketing?’’; III, (5) ‘‘Choosing the 
Retailer’, (6) ‘‘Buyer-Seller Relations’’; IV, 
(7) “Principles of Consumer Buying’’, (8) 
“Consumer Credit’’; IV, (9) ‘Advertising and 
the Consumer-Buyer’’, (10) ‘‘Consumer Goods 
Standards and Labeling’; VI, (11), ‘‘Prices, 
The Price System, and The Consumer’’, (12) 
‘““Marketing Costs and Efficiency’’; VII, (13) 
“The Governemnt and the Consumer-Buyer”’, 
(14) “Improve Buying Through Consumer 
Education” 

25¢ per volume. 
more. 


15¢ in quantities of 10 or 


COMMITTEE ON CONSUMER RELATIONS IN ADVERTISING, 
420 LEXINGTON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
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Special Offer 


— 


NEW FILM CATALOG NEW EDUCATIONAL 


MATERIALS CATALOG BOTH 
FOR $2.00! 


Business-Sponsored Educational Films 


lists and describes over 1000 motion picture films, strip 
films and other visual aids. Organized under 
appropriate headings including home econom- 
ics, home furnishings, economics, agriculture, 
health and hygiene, and 30 other commodity 
and descriptive headings. There are 67 list- 


ings under home economics. Easy to 


Price $1.50 


use. 


Business -Sponsored 
Educational Material lists and describes 


over 1000 booklets, wall charts, and other edu 
cational aids. There are 218 listings under 
home economics. Other materials are grouped 
under health and hygiene, buymanship, house- 
hold and 


menus, labeling, and other convenient designa- 


management, nutrition, recipes 


tions. This catalog will simplify your task in 
selecting materials for educational and pro- 


fessional use. Price $1.50 


Regular price $1.50 per copy 
SPECIAL OFFER TO HOME ECONOMISTS 


Business-Sponsored Educational Films and the companion cata- 
log, Business-Sponsored Educational Materials, amy be purchased 
for $2.00, a savings of $1.00 on the two catalogs. Order now. 
the coupon below. 


Use 


TO: Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising, Inc. 

420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Please send me the following publications: 

O Business-Sponsored Educational Films $1.50 

O Business-Sponsored Educational Materials 1.50 

*Both for $2.00 
O Consumer News Digest (No charge or subscription rate) 
O The Consumer-Buyer and Distribution 
—— Entire series $1.75 
Parts 25¢ each 
O Check enclosed O Please send bill 

Name - \ 
Address - - 
City Zone State—— 


INC. 
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An invitation for you from... 


Arm and Hammer Brand and Cow Brand 


Baking Soda... 


yited 


Booth 8! 
at the 


These Teaching Helps Are Yours for the Asking 


Famous Arm and Hammer Brand and Cow Brand 
Baking Soda have many uses. These uses are given 
in detail in four bulletins available to home econo- 
mists. Be sure you have this helpful information. 
One bulletin, The Baking Soda Story, is written for 
home economists’ use only. In it will be found useful 
background material on the many and varied uses of 
Baking Soda. The three other bulletins are for stu- 
dents and homemakers. 


Bake the New Baking Soda Way tells in simple 
language how to get that melting goodness in baked 
foods when soda is used with sweet milk. Quick 
breads, cakes and cookies now have all the excellent 
flavor, tender texture and good keeping qualities of 
old-fashioned sour milk and soda recipes. Yet when 


sour milk is not available, they can be made easily 
with Baking Soda, sweet milk and vinegar. 


Household Uses for Baking Soda outlines some 
of the important ways that Baking Soda will help 
make many cleaning jobs easier. Because Baking 
Soda is so pure it is used in food, there need be no 
hesitancy in using it for cleansing any piece of equip- 
ment or utensil in which food is stored or in which 
food is prepared. 


Baking Soda Aids Good Grooming is written es- 
pecially to emphasize the importance of good habits 
of personal cleanliness. Arm and Hammer Brand 
and Cow Brand Baking Soda are good dentifrices. 
They are acceptable to the Council on Dental Thera- 
veutics of the American Dental Association. They 
~ the seal of acceptance of this Council. 


Address Requests to Home Economics Department 


CHURCH & DWIGHT CO.,INC. 
10 CEDAR STREET, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
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A helpful and knowing analysis 


of an ever-present problem 


CLOTHING FOR CHILDREN 


BY HENRIETTA M. THOMPSON, Head of the Department of Cloth- 
ing, Textiles and Related Art, School of Home Economics, University 
of Alabama, and LUCILLE REA, Assistant Professor and Extension 
Specialist in Clothing, Iowa State College 


In Clothing for Children two experts in home economics have collaborated on a help- 
ful analysis of the problem of clothing selection and construction for children 
from infancy to twelve years of age. The authors emphasize the importance of 
clothing comfort, convenience, durability, and styling for the child's physical 
health and personality development. Color, fabric patterns, remodeling, trim- 
ming, and other artistic aspects of selecting children’s garments are fully discussed. 
The authors consider the child's clothing needs in relation to the family budget, 
covering low, medium, and high income groups. 


October 1949 Approx. 412 pages illus. Prob. $5.00 


Other Wiley Titles 


THE HOUSE FOR YOU 


To Build, Buy or Rent 

By Catha ine and Harold Sleeper 

Two-thirds text, one-third pictures—the whole is a rewarding discussion of selection of site, planning, styles, 
construction, and costs. 

1948 313 pages illus. $5.00 


RECIPES FOR TWO 


By Mary Louw Glass 

Contains a wide selection of recipes in proportions for two and their preparation time. Includes hints on 
menu planning and shopping, and tables of equivalent measures. 

1947 387 pages illus. $3.00 


MODELING FOR MOTHERHOOD 


By Doris Hale Heinz and Katherine Smith Bolt 
A cheerful and amusing guide that gives the mother-to-be sound advice on diet, posture and exercise. 
1946 74 pages illus. $2.00 


HOME FURNISHING ceirion 


By Anna Hong Rutt 
Gives practical advice on selecting and arranging furnishings for the average American home. 
1948 508 pages ___ illus. College edition $5.00 Trade edition $6.00 


YOUR CARRIAGE, MADAM! ccirion 


A Guide to Good Posture 


By Janet Lane 
An entertaining, instructive book showing the importance of and the way to good posture. 
1947 160 pages illus. $2.50 


FAMILY HOUSING 


By Deane G. Carter and Keith H. Hincheliff. 
Discusses house planning from the standpoint of family needs. 
March 1949 265 pages __ illus. College edition $3.00 Trade edition $4.00 


Copies obtainable on approval 


JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC. 


440 Fourth Ave. New York 16, N. Y. 
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MEET US IN SAN FRANCISCO 
AT THE 
()” 
ANNUAL MEETING 
OF THE 


AMERICAN Home Economics AssoOcIATION 


Civic Auditorium 
June 28- July 1, 1949 


Visit the Exhibits 


For Hotel Reservations, Write Di- 
rectly to AHEA Housing Bureau, 
San Francisco Convention and Tour- 

ist Bureau, 200 Civic Auditorium | 


Don’t Miss It - It Will Be Worth Your While 
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1949 additions to the LIPPINCOTT 
Home Economics list .. . 


FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING 
by McDermott, Trilling, and Nicholas 


FOOD FOR BETTER LIVING is a basal text for the introductory high school foods course, 
designed especially to fit the needs and interests of high school students. 


TODAY’S CLOTHING 
by Baxter and Latzke 


A completely rewritten, reset edition of the authors’ widely popular YOU AND YOUR 
CLOTHES, TODAY'S CLOTHING offers a complete and balanced clothing course for senior 
high school girls. 


Send for examination copies. 


Chicago 
Philadelphia 
Atlanta 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY 


THE LIFE OF 
ELLEN RICHARDS 


Carolyn Hunt brings the immortal organizor 


CAREER PACKET 


Do your students find it difficult to se- 
lect the field of home economics for which 
they are best suited? Help them to 
plan a future that will “reap benefits’’. 


of the American Home Economics Associ- 
ation back to life in her gripping biography 
A revised Career Packet is now available contain- of Ellen H. Richards. 
ing much new material on opportunities in the field. | 
This packet will be useful in the classroom or for per- If you do not already own a copy, you will 
sonal use in selecting a vocation. Order several sets | 


rant to tak age specit 
want to take advantage of our special 40th 


Anniversary offer of $1.00 per copy. 
CAREER PACKET 


Home Economics Teaching As A Career 
Student Guide Book 
Reach For A Star 


Use form below in ordering 


Along The Home Economics Highway 

Your Career in Home Economics 

Your Career in Homemaking 

Your Career As A County Home Demon- 
stration Agent 

Your Career in Home Economics Research 

For You—A Career in Home Economics 

Opportunities in Home Economics 


Complete set $2.25; 10-24 sets $2.00 each; 25-49 
sets $1.85 each; 50 sets or more $1.75 each. 


AMERICAN HOME ECONOMICS 
ASSOCIATION 
700 Victor Building, Washington 1, D. C. 
Enclosed is............(stamps, coin, check) for 
eee copies of The Life of Ellen H. Richards 
at $1.00 per copy. 


(Please Print’ 
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Whatever 
you 
make... 


You can help make sure that your recipes 


will always be the same by using Sealtest 
Dairy Products. Wherever you buy them, these 
fine products are of uniformly high quality 
because all are processed under exacting 
Sealtest laboratory standards—and all are 


subject to strict Sealtest inspection. 


To be sure 
of the best— 
use Sealtest! 


SEALTEST, INC., and its associated companies are 
Divisions of National Dairy Products Corporation. 
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CIVIC AUDITORIUM 


Admiral Corporation 
Display of electric ranges, refrigerators 


Advance Pattern Company, Inc. 
Home Sewing subjects 


Educational exhibit 


American Gas Association 
Booklets-career records-school kitchen pictures 


American Home Economics Association. . 


AHEA Publications & materials 


25, 26, 27 


169, 170 


Allyn and Bacon 56 
Home Economics Textbooks 

American Bemberg Corporation . . 305 
New Fabrics and Fashions 

American Can Company 108, 109 
Educational materials of interest to Home Economists 

American Crayor Company 125 
Decoration of javrics, glass, plastics % with textile colors 

American Dietetic Association 312 
Materials of the American Dietetic Association: 

American Dry Milk Institute, Inc. 241 


130, 131 


209, 210 


American Institute of Baking 158 
Educational materials 

American National Red Cross 322 
Opportunities for dietitians in Red Cross 

American Stove Company 37, 38 
Vagic Chief ranges 

Amino Products Division-International Minerals & 
Chemical Corporation 70, 71 
Ac’cent-Food Seasoning 

Armour and Company. 150, 151 
Armour Star Foods 

Avoset Company. 147 
Display of Avoset whipping and table cream 

Babee—Tenda Sales 250 
Display of safety chair and accessories 

Ball Brothers Company. .......... 124 
Fruit and Freezer Jar display 

Bendix Home Appliances, Inc. 7, 8,9, 10 
Automatic washers, dryers and ironers 

The Bennatt Organization, Inc. 202 
Product Display 

Bernardin Bottle Cap Cempany 175 
Two piece metal home canning caps 

The Best Foods, Inc. 83 
Food products, Nucoa, Hellmann’s Mayonnaise 

Borden Company 7 


Food products and use in special recipes 


The American Home Economics Association 


Presents its Exhibitors 


40th ANNUAL MEETING AND EXHIBIT 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


June 28—July 1, 1949 


Botany Mills, Inc. 68, 69 
Textiles displayed 


Bristol-Myers Company 14 
Dis play of teaching aids on health and grooming 


Bureau of Human Nutrition and Home Economics 
Display of Bureau research and publications 

Calgon, Incorporated 74 
Display of Calgon and Calgonite 

California Foods Research Institute 
Display of foods and literature 


47, 48, 49, 50 


California Fruit Growers Exchange 244 
Sunkist educational material; fresh orange juice served 

California & Hawaiian Sugar Company 134, 135 
Raw and refined sugar displayed 

Caloric Stove Corporation 119 


Gas ranges dis played 
Carnation Company 102, 103 
Uses of Carnation Evaporated Milk 


Celanese Corporation of America 76, 77 
Fabrics ; educational literature 

The Christian Science Monitor 222 
Educational material 

Church & Dwight Company, Inc. 81 


Teaching material on Arm & Hammer and Cow Brands 


Baking Soda 


Clarke Sanding Machine Company 17, 18 
Display of machines for floor sanding, polishing 
Club Aluminum Products Company 61 
Merchandise and educational material 
Committee on Consumer Relations in Advertising 313 
Educational material and charts 
308 


Corning Glass Works 
PY REX ware; other Corning products 
Corn Products Sales Company 101 
Display of educational material 


The Cream of Wheat Corporation 
Cream of Wheat 


& American Central Divisions, AVCO Manu 


Crosley 
203, 204, 205, 326, 327 


facturing Corp 
Refrigerators, ranges and freezers 


Crown Cork Specialty Corporation 91, 92 
Home Canning Supplies 


Deepfreeze Division, Motor Products Corporation 104 


Home freeser, refrigerators dis played 


Del Monte Foods—-CALPAK 
Display of products; juices served 


.116, 117, 118 


(Continued on next page) 
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Detergents, See 301 
Product ‘All’ displayed 
The Dexter Company. 307 


Washing Machines dis play ved 


Donahue Sales Corporation .. 143 
Talon slide fasteners displayed; educational material 


E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co., Inc... 21, 22, 23, 24 
Educational exhibit on nylon and other Du Pont products 


Enameled Utensil Manufacturers Council. . . . . 211 
Display of enameled utensils 

Evaporated Milk Association. . . 80 
Educational materials; display of food preparation 

Field Enterprises, Inc.—CHILDCRAFT. . 323 
Literature and publication CHILDCRAFT 

Fish and Wildlife Service—Dept. of Interior 35 


Display of fresh, frozen, and preserved fish and shiell fish 


Foley Manufacturing Company. . . 164 
Display of Foley Kitchen utensils 


Franciscan Dinnerware. . 136 
Display of china and earthenware 


Frigidaire Division—G.M.C.. . 328, 329, 330, 331 


Display of appliance products 


The Frito Company . 
Products displayed o on basket racks 


General Electric Company 314, 315, 316, 317 
Kitchen set up with display of home appliances 


General Foods Corporation 176 
Display of General Foods products and distribution of 
printed materials. 


General Mills, Inc........ ....96, 97 
Display of foods and equi i pment products 


Gerber Products Company... . 90 
Display of Canned Strained and Junior Foods and Cereals 


Golden State Company, Ltd. .. 140 
Dairy Products 


Hamilton Beach Company 114, 115 


Food Mixers-Vacuum Cleaners 


Hamilton Manufacturing Company 132, 133 


Demonstration of Automatic dryers 
Harper-Wyman Company 33, 34 
Harper Center Simmer Top Burner Units 


Hawaiian Pineapple Company, Ltd. 
The Dole Lounge 


D. C. Heath and Company... 113 
Home Economics Textbooks 


161, 162, 165, 166 


H. J. Heinz Company... 
Display of Heinz Foods 
Honor Brand Frosted Foods. . .. 223 

Animated display; cutting of | fruits & vegetables 


The Hoover Company............ ann ee 60 
Hoover triple action cleaners, electric irons 


Hotpoint, Inc...... 120, 121, 122, 123 
Combination Hotpoint ‘kitchen and home laundry 


Home Economics textbooks 


Household Finance Corporation. . . . ae 
Display of booklets and filmstrips 


International Cellucotton Products Company 112 
Printed educational material 

International Harvester Company 30, 31, 32 
Display of refrigerators and freezers 

Ironrite Ironer Company 65, 66 
Demonstration of lronrite Ironer 

S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 78, 79 


Educational literature and products; demonstration of 
electric floor polisher 


Kaukauna Klub...... 221 
Display of products 

Kellog Company . 148 
Ready to eat cereals; educational materials 

Kerr Glass Mfg. Corp... 145 
Fruit jars, caps, lids and jelly glasses 

Knox Gelatine Co. . 55 
Recipe and class room material for teachers 

Kraft Foods Company 93, 94 
Display of Kraft products 

Lambert Pharmacal Company 141 
Educational materials 

James Lees and Sons Co. 128 


Dis play of car pets and rugs 
Lewyt Corporation 227, 228, 229 
Vacuum Cleaners 


Libby, McNeill & Libby. . 126 
Canned foods exhibit 

A. J. Lindemann & Hoverson Co. 224 
Display of Electric Ranges and W ater Heaters 

J. B. Lippincott Company 57 
Home Economics textbooks 

McCall School Service. . . . 142 
Display of McCall designs on mannikins 

The Macmillan Company. . 53 
Home Economics Textbooks 

Meredith Publishing Company 167 
Display of books 

Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 149 
Display featuring services of Health, and Welfare Division 

Mirro Aluminum............ 172 
Aluminum ulensils; pressure cookers” 

Modern Talking Picture Service, Inc... . . 155 
Literature display of educational motion pictures 

The Byron G. Moon Company. . 206 
Educational material 

Nash-Kelvinator Corporation. . . 
Refrigerators, ranges dis played 

National Adequate Wiring Bureau. . . 240 
Educational exhibit on wiring requirements 

National Association of Ice Industries... ... . 51 
Ice in its forms and uses 

National Association of Margarine Manufacturers... .. 98 
Posters, literature displayed; taste samples of Margarine 

National Cotton Council of America. . . 242 
Educational materials 

National Cranberry Association 84 


Cranberry products; educational materials 


(Continued on next page) 
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National Dairy Council . 85 
Health education materials 
National Enameling and Stamping Co. 110, 111 
Electric roasters; casseroles; housewares 
National Live Stock and Meat Board 154 
Educational exhibit on preparation of meat 
159 


National Macaroni Institute 
Picture & poster display 


National Pressure Cooker Company 249 
Pressure cookers 


National Survey of Teaching Aids-Benedict & Moore, Inc. 36 
Fact finding exhibit 


Nestles Chocolate Company . 95 
Display of chocolate morsels; educational materials 

The Nestlé Company, Inc. (2, 63 
Display and serve NESC AFE 

New Freedom Gas Kitchen Bureau 245, 246 
Com plete kitchen 

North American Rayon Corporation 306 
Fabrics and fashions 

Oakville Company Division, Scovill Mig. Co. 46 
Demonstrate application of “Gripper” fasteners 

Parents’ Institute, Inc. 146 
Display of PARENT’S MAGAZINE 

Pet Milk Company 72, 73 
Pet Milk display 

Pillsbury Mills, Inc... . 302 
Displays by pictures and samples of products 

Practical Home Economics 52 
Display of magazine 

Prentice-Hall, Inc. 248 
Textbook display 

Procter and Gamble. . . . 88 
Educational material 

Proctor Electric Company, Inc........... 138 
Proctor irons 

The Quaker Oats Company... .. 129 
Educational material; products di splay ved 

Richmond-Chase Company . 40 
Canned fruits & vegetables; driea fruits 

Rit Products Corporations... . 


Articles dyed by Rit 


Gas refrigerators; water heaters; literature 


Magazine displayed 

Simplex Division of Barlow and Seelig Mfg. Co. 86, 87 
Simplex household ironers 

Simplicity Patterms Co., 139 
Display of textiles, patlerns, magazine 

Singer Sewing Machine Company 215, 216 
Demonstration of sewing machines & educational material 

Alexander Smith & Sons Carpet Company 19, 20 
Dis play of new home decorating course 

Spool Cotton Company 41, 42 


Dis play of booklets, educational leaflets; models of sewing 


The A. E. Staley Mfg. Company 238 
Display of products 


Standard Brands, Inc. 28, 29 


Educational material 


Star-Kist Tuna. . 239 
Product displayed 


Sunbeam Appliances 156, 157 
Sunbeam mixmaster, Coffeemaster; serve coffee 

Sunset Magazine.................. 243 
Magazine display 

Sunshine Biscuits, Inc.. . . 160 
Package, picture & poster display 

Sunsweet Dried Fruits. . 54 
Mobile exhibit including motion picture 

Survey Associates, Inc......... 324 


Educational Exhibit 


Swift & Company..... 15, 16 
Photogenic nutrition 


Tampax, Incorporated. . . 64 
Educational material and charts 


Thor Corporation 1, 2, 3 
Display and operate washing, dishwashing and ironing 
machine 

The Toidey Company. 144 
Child Care methods 


The Toni Company. 89 
Educational material 

United Fruit Company 107 
Display of fruit and literature 


States Rubber Company 
. S. Koylon Foam Mattresses, pillows and fatstock 


11, 12, 13 


United States Testing Company, Inc. 137 
Educational material; technician to conduct tests 


Universal Gas Ranges 105, 106 


Display of gas range models 
Van Camp Sea Food 207 

White Star Tuna Fish 
Veterans Administration 

Nutrition Education 


303, 304 


Wear-Ever Aluminum. . 99 
Display of products 

Wedgewood Gas Ranges...... _. 201 
Gas ranges displayed 

Wesson Oil & Snowdrift Sales Co... . . 75 
Display of packaged Salad Oil and Shortening 

West Bend Aluminum Company i 153 
Display of cooking utensils 

Western Beet Sugar Producers, Inc. 309, 310 
Educational program 

Western Home Economics. ... .. 202 


Magazine dis played 


Westinghouse Electric Corp............ ..318, 319, 320, 321 
Display of all products—A ppliance Division 


Westmorland Sterling................... 
Products Dis played 

What’s New In Home Economics... . . 
Magazine dis played 


John Wiley & Sons, Inc................ . 39 


Home Economics Books 


Women’s Medical Specialist Corps—Dept. of the Army .. 67 
Display of photographs 
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There difference 


During the first quarter of 1949 
Star-Kist retail sales set an all-time record. 


reason: 


Throughout America more and more women 
are recognizing the milder flavor, the finer 
texture of this naturally better-tasting tuna 


Experience has proved that the smaller 
tuna are milder in flavor, finer in texture, 
and therefore naturally better-tasting. 
Only these smaller tuna are packed 
under the Star-Kist quality brand. 


by 
Buy Solid Pack 
or Chunk Style, 


~ Star-Kist Quality is the Same! 


FRENCH SARDINE COMPANY, TERMINAL ISLAND, CALIFORNIA 


June 1949 
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Miss Lucile Bush, Consumer Ee 


at the Civic Auditorium ir 
Ov 


June 28 through July 1 


San Fre 


Nn S 


Juring the 40th Annual Meeting 


We’d like you to visit us 


| at the Johnson’s Wax booth! 


Californio 


fthe Amer can H me 


nnson's” is a registered trademark 


Johnson’s Wax polishes bring out the beauty of the home 
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cation Director, $. C. Johnson & Son, Inc. 
cordially nson's Wax Booth— Number 78-79 
Economics Association 
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YOUR HOME AND YOU 


New Edition 


By Carlotta C. Greer 


Edueation for today’s living is the keynote of the 1948 
revision of this successful basic text. The book deals with 
food, clothing, shelter, family living, and personal development. 
In preparing the new edition, changes were made on more 
than /00 pages to bring the contents into line with new infor- 
mation and techniques having to do with improvements in 
everyday living. 


DULCIE G DONOVAN 


YOUR HOME AND YOU furnishes material for Family Living, The Happy Way of Doing Things, 
a composite course covering the main aspects of Home = Learning to be a Likable Person, Planned Spending 
Economics. <A few of the 46 chapter headings indi- of Money and Time, Waste Not, Want Not, The 
cate the timely topics which fill the book—Getting a Charm of Becoming Color, Fitting Garments; Finishing 
Meal, Facts and False Notions about Nutrition, When — Processes, Cleanliness and Safety in the Home, Leisure 
Winter Comes—Canning, Quick-Freezing, Successful Time is Choosing Time. 


FOODS FOR HOME THE MODE IN 
AND SCHOOL DRESS AND HOME 
New Edition 
By Carlotta C. Greer 


New Edition 
By Dulcie G. Donovan 
New data and guidance in nutrition, 


suggestions on child feeding, new sec- 
tions on pressure cooking, kitchen safety, 


Our cut shows the new cover design 
for the new edition of Mrs. Donovan's 
and _ stretching the food allowance, meth- attractive book. Personal charm is the 
ods of quick-freezing foods, helpful keynote of the MODE IN DRESS 

Jreezing » hell HOME. T 
suggestions about kitchen equipment, ) YOU HOME Al 10! KE. The new revision has 
ar cookie recipes, are included in the on 20 are In 
revised edition of FOODS FOR HOME color. The new drawings will be found 
AND SCHOOL. Also, 20 new illus. Crbttz OY to be delightfully in harmony with the 


trations increase the book’s attractive- latest fashions, WORKBOOK. 
ness. 


OTHER TEXTBOOKS 
WORKBOOK IN IN HOME THE GIRL TODAY 


HOME MAKING ECONOMICS THE WOMAN TOMORROW 

New Edition By Lucretia P. Hunter 

By Carlotta C. Greer LOOKING TOWARD 

MARRIAGE To help girls meet the problems of 
In addition to new problems and dala, — Johnson, Randolph, and _/ife, this book discusses the customs of 
the 1948 edition of WORKBOOK IN Pixley the social world, the proprieties at 
HOME MAKING contains new ¢/lus- home, the conventions of conduct when 
trations introducing each unit. The in the company of men, the influence 
book emphasizes pertinent facts and Boys’ GUIDE TO LIVING of clothing and voice on personality. 
procedures a pupil needs to know, and eet Saaes There are special sections on manners 
points the way to put her knowledge . in the street car, manners at a college 
and school experiences into everyday prom, and manners in an airliner. The 

practice. New Teachers’ Manual. FROM THIMBLE To Gown 200K is attractively illustrated. 


Van Gilder 


DRESS HOME 


/ Allyn and Bacon 


BACON 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO 
ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS 
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